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ERASMUS, 

AN ESSAY IN BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 



'' There is no happier gift than to handle trifles so effectively as to make 
it anything but tri^ingJ'-^Erasmus. 



^ ''The whole world cannot deny the magnificent and noble gifts of God 
^ in you, for which we should all give thanks."— Z»M^ fo Erasmus, 

" Que P^crivain avait de grandeur alors ! Plus respect^ des peuples que 
le pr^tre lui-m^me ; plus dcoutd, plus ob^i, il avait toute P Europe pour patrie 
et il parlait k une r^ublique universelle dans une langue encore maitresse 
du monde/'—Nisard, tliudes sur la Renaissance. 



''From things that cannot be amended all at once, my wont is to draw 
all the good there is in iSasxsi!^— Erasmus, 

" I mislike truth that goes hand in hand with sedition.''— jSrofxw^j. 

"I would not make Violence and bloodshed my means to assert the 
GospeL"— i?r«ji««j. 

"We should teach them the Gospel and the Apostles' CreedJ^^Erasmus. 



" One has to teach that Labour is divine, 
Another Freedom, and another Mind, 
And all, that God is open-eyed and just"— 7". i?. Lowell. 
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ERASMUS. 



The great name that stands at the head of this Essay, commonly 

calls up the idea of one, who as man of letters, is the 

fOTc Erasmus centre of the fifteenth-century Renaissance, as satirist and 

theologian, the agent of the Reformation of the sixteenth. 

It will be seen later how far Erasmus may be fairly judged from the 

latter stand-point. 

Of the former movement he is a central figure ; and a sketch of 
the revival of classicism and birth of a new spiritual activity in the 
fifteenth century, will best indicate the sphere and circumstances of his 
work and influence. 

The Renaissance, like the Reformation, had its harbingers ; both in 
Th ri * 1 ^^^^ measure sprang from the same germs. The signal 
reviv^r*^^ of the revival of classical literature, as well as thp prelude 
to the restoration of the spirit of the Gospel, is the study 
of Greek. Greek learning, which in the ninth and twelfth centuries only 
meant spangling a Latin letter with a few brilliants taken on trust from 
a glossary, or decorating an epitaph with an ascription of almost super- 
.... human acquirements ; only with the teaching of Chryso- 

eginnings. j^j-g^g^ jj^ 1 395, begins to be a real presence in Italy and 
the world. Heloise and Abelard, Bacon and Grost^te, with their few 
scraps of Greek ; Paris, Oxford, and Bologna, with their disused pro- 
visions for the encouragement of Greek professors, — are now gradually 
replaced by the eager explorations of Petrarch and Boccaccio, the 
^ widening researches of Poggio and Valla, and Theodore 

Greek° Gaza's pupils, Filelfo and Guarino ; the court academies 
of Nicolas of Este and Cosmo de Medici, and under 
this encouragement the new universities of Padua, Turin, Ferrara, and 
Florence. The fall of the house of Swabia in Italy, the 
mne^^ introduction of the Roman Civil law, the growth of 
wealth by trade, the tendency to make religion external 
and objective, and finally, the warmth engendered by the controversies 
of the men of learning against the ecclesiastics, the men of law against 
the feudal lords, the Platonists under Marsilius Ficinus, and the later 
Nominalists against the schoolmen with their corrupt Aristotelianism, 
— all these new influences help the mighty stride made by the fifteenth 
century in many points of artistic, philosophic, educational simplicity, 
points in which there had hitherto been an actual retrogression from 
the thirteenth. Thus heralded by Dante and Petrarch, da Vinci and 
Michael Angelo, by Rienzi and Lorenzo de Medici, Politian, Pico 
Mirandola and Agricola, come the names that form the vanguard of 
Erasmus the ^^ Renaissance ; the peculiar aspect of which as an 
representative anti - ecclesiastical, anti - scholastic revolution is most 
of the new clearly depicted in Erasmus, the re-discoverer of the 
spirit, purer, higher ideal of the past in religion and in letters. 
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And as Erasmus is the personal representative of the modem spirit on 
whose out- ^^*^ ^^s sides, SO its forerunner in the world of art and 
ward sign is invention is the discovery of printing, or rather its appli- 
the printing- cation about the year 1455, by the discovery of move- 
press. a,ble types. The press was the agency destined to 
supersede the importance both of the pulpit and the lecture-room. 
The mind of Europe was weary of an endless round of narrow meta- 
physics, and its soul had outgrown the spiritual organisations, that had 
themselves in old time created the emotions they were now incom- 
petent to satisfy or to control. 

As theology had arrogated to itself the universal empire of all man's 
Why the spheres of activity, so it was upon the barriers raised by 
whole shock the prelates and the monastic orders that the whole shock 
falls on the of the swelling flood fell. Every profession had been 
Church; hitherto directly or indirectly dependent upon the 
Church; and the continual fire kept up from even earlier than 
the thirteenth century upon the monopolising ecclesias- 
^^ ^^^'^pH^T^' ^^^^^ profession, begins now to be centralised and re- 
profession^ directed by the ubiquitous and novel power of the press. 
The clergy, seculars, regulars, and mendicants, had all 
in turn passed from the apostles of a new gospel to the fanatic adherents 
of a ritual perverted and outworn ; and the people's hatred of the 
clergy, by 1400, already shews signs of becoming an European hostility 
to the Church. 

The great body of earnest, educated men in France and Germany 
could no longer draw a saving distinction between the 
tanking men, ^^ ^^^X ^^ ^^^ Church and its degraded following, no 
longer shut their eyes to the abuses disclosed by the 
Councils of Constance and Basle, and not for long be content to 
withdraw into the contemplative devotion that was the result of the 
disgust felt by Bonaventura and Tauler, Clemangis, Gerson and Thomas 
k Kempis in a more hopeless age. 

Moreover, the mass of heretical opinion, the avowed or concealed 
legacy of Huss and Wicliffe, exaggerated as its extent 
th^VT'Th^ may have been, is still a formidable addition to the 
retical feeling, ^^ove disruptive agencies. The very grossness and te- 
nacity of popular superstition, if it was the bulwark of 
ecclesiastical interests, yet combined with the new -bom enthusiasm 
for antiquity and absorption in pre-Christian philosophies to alienate 
the foremost intellects of the day. This explains that latent infidelity 
which called forth apologies of Christianity, and was a common charge 
against the scholars of Italy. 

It was at this crisis of European history between mediaevalism blind 
to its own inadequacy and changed circumstances, and the modem spirit 
similarly misconceiving its needs and its future, that the Papacy seemed 
to hasten on the struggle, and narrow what might have been a vast 
but peaceful change, into a theological battle and an ecclesiastical 
Papal scandals revolution. The succession of Popes of such diversity 
only hasten of unfitness as Alexander, Julius, and Leo, might seem 
an mevitable a bold challenge to the faith of the world ; and yet the 
result. shock to the feelings of Christendom in tiie coiuts of 

these Popes, — ^Alexander, amid his bloodstained and incestuous family; 
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Julius, at the head of his faithless and godless condottieri ; Leo, in the 
luxury, and worse, of his Pagan or atheist society; — even such violence 
to Christian feeling can only be accused of hastening an end that other 
powers were at hand to fulfil. The printing press and the discovery 
of America, the use of gunpowder and trained troops, the decay of 
feudalism and rise of nationalities, make it true to say that the Re- 
formation and the Renaissance, if they could have ill-spared, yet would 
have come none the less without Luther and Erasmus. 

Of this mighty and manifold movement Erasmus was partly the 
Erasmus re- creature, but in great part too the first mover. In the 

presents all several caleidoscopic phases of his life, he is chief actor 

sides of the in more than one of the scenes of tiiis great drama. 

movement Luther's opponent in the contest between the violent 
and the temporizing Reformers, the monk's foe in the conflict between 
sense and superstition, the victorious champion of the new learning 
against pedantry and barbarism, Erasmus is a many-sided man. And 
so there shines more interest and meaning in the history of his life, 
than if it were but a single piece of colour from the great mosaic of the 
life of that momentous age. He is not merely even the central figure 
of an . epoch of transition, from an age of aristocracy, to the broad 
levelling sentiments which are still the feature of modem social move- 
ments. Rather, the general truth is more than ordinarily manifest in 
this case. For as a living history should be in great measure a web of 
A biography interwoven biographies, so especially in this one man's 
of him is also life is the reverse^ truth seen. "jThe thread of his bio- 
a chapter in graphy runs through and connects the whole history, 

history. social, political, literary, of the time in which he lived. 
In learning to know the man, we find we come to learn his friends and 
foes, his circumstances and sphere, and to understand the tangled skein 
of the Reformation period. 

The end of the fifteenth century was marked in the political system 
Political and of Europe by the emergence of the separate nationalities 
social view of into distinctive positions, with each an art and literature 

the age. of its own. 

The decay of Gothic art is the sign of the division of the intellect 
of Christendom into separate national channels, and its gradual emanci- 
pation from clerical autocracy. 

By 1450 Italy, as we have seen, had already advanced far along this 
road. Nor was Germany so far behind in promise. From the pane- 
gyric of -^neas Sylvius may be extracted a view of a certain diffused 
comfort and intelligence radiating from the centres of thriving burghers 
at Spire, Nuremberg", Ratisbon. 

As yet neither France nor England had arisen to the stage of ma- 
terial comfort which facilitates and precedes spiritual growth. Not 
until Louis XL was a Police system estabUshed in the French cities ; 
as not until Maximilian was the party of order in the trading towns 
enabled to put down the mutual feuds and privileged rapine of the 
nobles. The old mania, indeed, against the Jews was dying out, and its 
place being taken in popular esteem by the somewhat more intelligible 

• iEneas Sylvius says the kings of Scotland would be glad to be as well lodged 
as the second class of citizens at Numberg ; similarly " the English have their houses 
of sticks and dirt, but they fare commonly so well as the king.'' 

B 2 
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superstitions of witchcraft. The advance of commerce justifies usury, 

which the rise of banks, and of families of financiers, developes into 

Improvement the modem system of credit. But it is an important aid 

on fonner in enabling us to transport ourselves back to that age, to 

times. remember the miserable condition up to this time even 

of the Italian towns, with their thatched houses and constant fires, the 
rarity of chimneys and glass windows, of chairs and beds, and indeed 
of all furniture and domestic conveniences of every kind. The squalid 
way of life, the ill-regulated dietary, even the abuse of fasting and the 
reaction to feasting, provided, as it were, a perpetual fiiel for those 
plagues which about this time seem to become almost endemic in 
Change from France and Flanders. With these political and material 
feudal to indications of progress, the great social movement dis- 
modem order, plays itself, which is typified in the superseding of the 
title of 'knighf by that of 'gentleman.' This is the third of the " three 
great spirits that have from time to time moved over the face of the 
Epochs of re- waters — ^reHgion, honour, liberty." As the epoch of the 
ligion, chivalry growth and establishment of the Church, and the cause 

and civil Qf order which it then represented, was followed by the 

^ ^^^' period when chivalry gave the law to conduct, so this 
code was in its turn to be replaced by the obligations recognised by 
man as a rational and therefore free agent. A man's conscience was 
no longer to be the creature of his confessor, nor even of the knightly 
brotherhood which embraced Christendom, but his own individual 
privilege and responsibility. 

Such was the transition passing over Europe, and quickening the 
surface of the waters, when appeared the man with whom the whole 
revolution is intimately and on so many sides connected, and by whom 
it was in great measure hastened and strengthened, if not absolutely 
brought about. 

Erasmus was bom on Oct. 27, 1467 ^ The chief authority for his 
Erasmus' life. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ himself. For the early part of it the Com- 
Authorities P^^dium Vita, published by Memla in 1607, and the 

"Life," by his intimate friend and admirer at Basle, . 
Beatus Rhenanus, and a letter written by himself, about 15 13, to 
Gmnnius, Papal Secretary at Rome, to procure for himself from the 
Pope the remission of the dress of his order. From these we leam 
the story of his birth and his parents. So romantic a tale is it, (and, 
indeed, it has served, almost unaltered, for the basis of a work of real 
research and dramatic power, by a well-known novelist of the present 
day,) that it met, not unreasonably, with much doubt, while the sources 
of Erasmus* life were yet imperfectly collated. 

His father, Gerard, was the youngest but one of ten children of 

a respectable burgher of Tergou, in Holland. The 

s^^of his parents, Elias and Catherine, doubtless observing in him 

parents. ^^ disposition to persuasiveness and geniality, that after- 
wards eamed him the nickname of Praet " the facetious," 
early determined to consecrate his abilities to the service of the Church, 
and to disembarrass themselves of one burden, and, at the same time, 

*» The date and even the place of his birth have been energetically fought over ; 
the year is admitted by himself to be uncertain. The dispute may be found in Bayle, 
treated with all his microscopic minuteness. 
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perform an act meritorious in the eyes of heaven. Gerard seems to 
have vainly endeavoured to overcome the opposition of his parents to 
a marriage with Margaret, the daughter of Peter, a physician at Seven- 
bergen, in Brabant. So that, to their opposition, as well as to the 
laxity of the times, and the declared intention of matrimony between 

the young couple, Margaret might lay the guilt of the 
^mac^ " too-close intimacy that sprang up. On the birth (whether 

by accident or for concealment, at the neighbouring city 
of Rotterdam,) of the young Gerard, afterwards Erasmus, following upon 
a boy, Peter, bom three years before, the young man came to a final 
rupture with his parents, from whom he fled, and made his way to 
Rome, there to maintain himself by his caligraphic skill. Printing was 
yet cumbrous and rare, and had not superseded in utility or fashion- 
ableness the beauty of the copyist's manuscripts. We hear of his thus 
acquiring some classical knowledge, and also studying the law. But 
hearing suddenly, by a misguided and unpardonable act of treachery on 
the part of his relations, that Margaret was dead, Gerard, in his 
despair, takes the monastic vows, and submits to ordination. Return- 
ing home to enter upon a benefice obtained for him at Gouda, he 
found Margaret and her children alive and domiciled in his own home. 
He had the good sense to undertake his parochial duties, and live 
apart from, though near to, his wife; a degree of purity and con- 
scientiousness that must have been remarkable in that age, even apart 
from the provocation he had received, and the self-deception that 
would have been almost natural in such cases. 
At the age of five the young Gerard was made a chorister in the 

cathedral of Utrecht, and probably a scholar in the 
Ws^mXoc^ cathedral school. He had already, if we might trust 

a trifling tradition, earned the repute of dulness at the 
school kept by his fiiture guardian, Peter Winckel. Whether his 
vocal powers might be judged of from an apparent insensibility he 
afterwards betrays "" to music cannot well be said. At the age of nine 

his parents, whose parental afiection remained their one 
venter. ^' allowable bond of union, sent him to school at Deventer. 

This was one of the schools in connection with the 
"order of brothers of the common life," an order not unlike the 
Moravians, monks in all but the name, and what that implied of idle 
and illiterate uselessness. It had been founded in 1400 by Gerard 
Grost, and was now one of the centres of the new learning fast ra- 
diating from Italy. It was possibly here that the young 
^^m^^t^^ Gerard's name, in accordance with a natiu-al custom** 
Erasmus. among the learned at that time, was changed to Desi- 

derius Erasmus (Gerard Gerardson, Gerard in Dutch 
corresponding to the French Aime). We do not hear who super- 
intended the change; but the choice of the barbarous Desiderius, 
the mistake of Erasmus for Erasmius, and the use of Roterodamus for 

* In one of the colloquies he laments the sums expended in cathedrals " upon 
* organs,' as they are called, with all their musical whinnying" {musicus hinnitus). 

^ So one Horn calls himself Ceratinus ; Bullock, Bovillus ; Faber Stapulensis is for 
Lefevre d'Etaples ; Melanchthon for Schwarzerd, Capnio for Reuchlin ; the surname 
of Aurotinus or Aurelius has been suggested as standing for von Gouda ; and many 
such simple transformations as Piscator for Fisher ; Sutor for Lecouturier. 
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Roterodamius or Roterodamensis, ought to have lain heavy on the 
mind of the great scholar when he grew famous in those days of 
minute accuracy and Ciceronian purism. Even at this early age, in 
a place where at least he should have been secure, the monastic system, 
that had blighted his career even before his birth, was brought to bear 
upon his tender age. " I beseech you, suflfer not Christ to have died 
in vain for you," says his persecutor ; " but young as I was," Erasmus 
tells us, " I was wise enough to plead my age, and the anger of my 
parents, were I to act without their consent;" and he might have 
added, "renew for them in their children the calamity that had 
^ , withered their own lives." Here, however, his four 

school years' stay were by no means thrown away. True, he 

went through the ponderous scholastic course; he "wasted ' 
his time in having dinned into him the stanzas of John k Garland, and 
in composing or learning silly verses;" he had to be satisfied with 
barbarous handbooks, and those of Latin •. But, we are told, he had 
and promise Terence and Horace by heart; that John Sinthius or 

Zintheim, his teacher, prophesied his teaching the pin- 
nacle of fame ; that he had the benefit of occasional lectures in Greek 
from Alexander Hegius, the provost, who had learnt the language from 
the famous German scholar, Rodolph Agricola ; also, he formed a 
school intimacy with Adrianus Florentius, afterwards Pope Adrian VI. ; 
and, on one occasion, we are interested to hear, Agricola himself, 
struck by the boy's exercises, sent for him, and, " looking at his head 
and eyes," said, " you will one day be a great man." 

As far as can be inferred from slight incidents, Erasmus inherited 

much of his sensibility and kindliness from his mother, as his wit and 

flow of language can be traced in the account given of his father. The 

day that he was recalled from school by an outbreak of the plague, 

His ar ' which brought his anxious mother to Deventer, only to 

^d^S" * cause her death, soon followed by that of his father at 

the age of forty only, was the beginning of the darkest 
years of Erasmus* life. The father had nominated three guardians ; 
none of them, and this is significant, of his own family. He seems to 
have been strong enough to force himself to resignation, but human 
enough not thoroughly to forgive. Of the father's little property (how 
His guardians acquired we are not informed,) all but certain securities 

were soon lost ; part embezzled, Erasmus tells us, by the 

relatives, part wasted through the neglect of the guardians. One of 

these was a merchant engrossed in his own business, a second the 

plague carried off. The two boys were almost at once left to the 

WinckeL niercy of the third, Peter Winckel. Of this man there 

are graphic touches in the letter which recounts to 
Grunnius, and for Pope Leo's ear, his monastic troubles. The por- 
trait is drawn with all Erasmus' power of special pleading ; and, like 
the whole of his pictures of his connection with the monks, would 
be at any rate increased in historic value (whether justified or refuted) 
by a hearing of the other side. However, clear it is that this man's 
delight was the pious kidnapping {plagium) of souls. He was a pur- 

• The first Greek Grammar is Constantine Lascar's, 'printed at Milan, 1476 ; first 
Greek Lexicon, Craston's, 1480. 
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veyor, perhaps conscientiously, for the convents of young people of 
promise or of inconvenient restlessness. By him Eras- 
^" again? °° ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ brother were sent to school again, to the 
former's disappointment; his desire was to get to the 
University, and try his fortune in the great world. The school was one 
belonging to the fraternity that managed Deventer, though less famous 
and profitable; it was at Herzogenbusch (Bois-le-duc) in Brabant. 
The system here seems to have far more of the correctional than the 
educational ; manual labour and prayers supplied the lack of classical 
learning or polish of manners. Here " two years of life were wasted." 
Erasmus still held out ; even against the stories, exhprtations, blan- 
dishments, entreaties of Rumboldt, a kindly man, who 
Importuned ^igi^ taken a fancy to him. Erasmus pleads his igno- 
amonk!^ rance of his own powers, and of that mode of life; 
a plea he holds to when driven home by the plague, and 
openly urged by Winckel to enter a regular monastery. There is an 
amusing scene in which Winckel, backed by the blandness of the other 
guardian, tells his wards of a place he has been so lucky as to secure 
for them among the Regular Canons of the Augustinian monastery of 
Sion, near Delft. Erasmus, with his elder brother, a sworn but doubt- 
ful ally, pleads their inexperience, and suggests that they shall spend 
some years in study, and then re-consider the proposal. Winckel be- 
comes frantic, and warns them their patrimony is exhausted. But it is 
the deceptive friendliness of the other guardian, over 
suadedT' ^^^ ^^^ ^"^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ summer-house, that breaks 
the resolution of the elder brother. This Peter, who 
yielded, is little mentioned by Erasmus, except under the name of 
Antonius in this epistle to Grunnius, where Erasmus calls himself 
p, , Florentius, and in a later one, in which he says, "Fra- 

b^™en ^^^ germani mortem moderatissime tuli; Frobenii desi- 
derum ferre non possum." This brother strikes one 
^ rather a mysterious character. A German editor thinks it an adopted 
relationship, a schoolfellow represented as a brother. He is described 
as not unfit' for the life he allowed himself to be driven into ; well able 
to endure the monotony and the vigils, and take his turn in the drink- 
ing bouts which relieved them, and not likely to become unpopular by 
his wit, or offensively pre-eminent in learning or earnestness. Weak- 
ened by this defection, Erasmus was now still more hardly pressed. 
Emissaries of Winckel paint to him the dangers of the world, the peace of 
the monasteries, the tortures of hell (as if, says Erasmus, the monks were 
out of the world, and there were no ways to hell from the monasteries). 
Fresh ' They tell him monkish stories of a deserter eaten by 

tunitief,^^" a lion, of a careless traveller devoured by a dragon which 
he took for a tree trunk, of St Catherine, who was be- 

' There is a startling boldness and bitterness in Erasmus' portrait, " ut ingenio 
tardus ita corpore robustus ; attentus ad rem, ibi vafer et callidus, pecuniarum furax, 
. strenuus compotor nee scortator ignavus, non ita multo post hoc munus gessit inter 
suos sodales quod Iscariotes inter Apostolos.*' 

Now Le Clerc quotes a notice of a poem on Friendship, dedicated by William 
Hermann, Erasmus* friend, to Peter Gerard of Rotterdana, brother of Erasmus : 
"Virum tum perhumanum tum eruditissimum ;*' a fact which, justly remarks Mr. 
Drummond, proves either the worthlessness of dedications, or that Peter was not so 
black as his brother painted him ; or, we might add, shews the whole account of the 
brother is perplexing and probably insoluble. 
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trothed to Christ The delicate, lonely boy (he was but fifteen), with 
a hereditary sensibility that must have been intensified by the mis- 
fortunes of his youth, worn out by a three years' struggle, happens at 
this crisis to visit a monastery at Stein, near Tergou. 

^'fri^d. ^ There a treacherous friend accomplished what violence 
and pertinacity had failed to do. Cornelius Werden, 
a schoolfellow of Eraismus at Deventer, driven into the convent by 
poverty and want of energy, was yet not without a sort of ambition 
that made him see the advantage of such a companion in study as 
Erasmus. Under his representations of ambrosial nights of intellec- 
tual feasting, days of serene piety, and a perpetual enjoyment of so old 
a friendship, Erasmus yields, and enters on his year of probation. 
This was made easy to him, and, as far as possible, seductive and 
specious. The strictness of the reguktions for prayer-hours and for 
fasting was, in great measure, relaxed for him. Nights spent in study, 
if they laid the seeds of much of his life-long ill-health, at least tended 
to make him contented. In this manner he went through, with his 
friend, the chief classical works ; as much as a whole play of Terence 
was sometimes done in a night. 

But at the end of the year Erasmus* resistance to the second step 

H tak thfi ^^ ^^ course was overcome, and he was compelled to 

second step. assume the Augustinian dress, a black hood and a black 
gown, with white scapulary underneath. The second 
year passed by, also made studiously pleasant and pleasantly studious ; 
but Erasmus' suspicion and alarm grew daily. " He saw the naked- 
ness, and worse than the nakedness, of the land," as Milman puts it 
He complains to his guardians : " I was not made for them, nor they 

i alarmed • ^^^ ^^ ^" ^^^ delicate health, susceptibility to cold and 
' damp, constitutional repugnance to a fish diet, and pe- 
culiarity of being unable to sleep after being once aroused, matched 
ill with the chilly damp cells of a cloister, the bigoted observance of 
fasts and perpetual prayer-hours, the heavy feeding and deep drinking, 
which, even in Shakespeare's time, made Holland a rival to England ». 
His sensible and spiritual view of religion would oflfend them no less 
than his satirical temper and devotion to learning. But the corporate 
spirit was strong in the convent, and it had to strengthen it the feeling 
of revenge or malignity, which makes inferior natures desire to entrap 
others as they themselves have been entrapped. They were ready to 
compass heaven and earth to make one proselyte, and ready, too, to 
welcome him as a kindred spirit when he turned out as Scripture pre- 
dicts of such captives to Pharisaic zeal. They assure him his feeling 
of repugnance is the well-known device of Satan, desperate at the ap- 
proaching escape of his prey, and they oppoge to this the vengeance 
of St Augustine, so often experienced by recreants, witness many 
cases treasured up in convent history ; and with a true appreciation of 
Erasmus' weak point, they confront him with assurances of the social, 
as well as reUgious excommunication that awaits an apo- 

^finS^r^^ state monk. A third time Erasmus yields, and takes 
^ ^' the fatal step, still more fetal, as it proved, to the reputa- 

K In the Encomium Moria Folly speaks of Hollandi mei; Erasmus calls his native 
country "beer and butter land," and speaks of "Epicurea comessationes, genus 
sordidum incultum.'' 
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tion of monasticism in the eyes of the world. Did these men, half 
zealot, half debauchee, ever dream of the artillery that their rebellious 
boy-proselyte was forging against them ; the store of fiery invective, 
and of ridicule still more scathing that their observant novice was 
laying up during these six instructive if dreary years ? 

Before he had been here two years we find him writing, on behalf 
of a firiend who had a nephew, whom he wished to take 
i^ie convent ^^^ ^^^^> ^^^ treatise de Contemptu Mundi, This is in- 
teresting, as shewing his style already formed by his ex- 
tensive reading and his wonderfully comprehensive memory. It shews, 
too, that whether to display his skill as an advocate, or to reconcile 
himself to the inevitable, he could make himself eloquent enough on 
the security and charm of religious seclusion. For such a learned and 
pious leisure, indeed, we find him constantly sighing ; his desires in 
this point seemingly at war with his roving disposition and sociable 
character. The concluding passage, a vigorous declamation against 
the indolence, ignorance, and immorality of the cloister, looks hke an 
after addition ; the work was not published till later in life. The re- 
mark the passage ends with, " it matters little whether you be a monk 
or not, provided you are a Christian," would have been rather incon- 
gruous with his professed purpose in writing it About this time, too, 
he wrote, what he afterwards threw into the form of a dialogue in four 
books, the AfUi-Barbari^ of which, however, only the first book remains, 
and that in great part re-written. He also epitomised the work of Lau- 
rentius Valla, De Eleganiiis LingucB LatiruB^ whom he admired for his 
minute subtlety and retentive memory, and in whose bold footsteps he 
was yet to tread. He had found here a congenial soul 
Henna^ in William Hermann, of Tergou ; their united enthusiasm 
seems to have had some stimulating efiect even upon the 
apathy of their brethren. This intimacy seems to have induced Erasmus 
to try his wings in poetry; he had written an eclogue at Deventer, and 
now composed for a curd a Sapphic ode in honour of St. Michael ; he 
also left behind three satires and an Amcebsean piece composed jointly 
with his fiiend. Hermann himself pubHshed these poems years after, 
with a collection of odes of his own, which are said to bear a favourable 
comparison with Erasmus', who, if his prose be sometimes too poetical, 
certainly has written verse that is, too often, mere prose in fetters. 
Later he recognised his true field of exuberant racy prose ; and we only 
hear of business-like verse compositions made to order for panegyrics 
or fimeral odes. The other aspect of these six conven- 
Convent im- tual years, Erasmus honestly allows us to see, is not alto- 
fcct^^Ers^' gether firee fi:om the contagion of such a society. Drinking 
mus. ' habits he was preserved from by his want of health and 
animal spirits, as candidly enough he explains. But into 
worse deviations from moraHty he was avowedly led by his companions, 
though his comparative resistance to temptation and remorse in after 
years are marks of a purity sufficiently uncommon in an age when sin was 
a thing that a few coins or a mumbled form of words could wash oflf **. 

*» There is a remarkable account of ^Eneas Sylvius' free manner of living, which 
we are amazed to find he still allowed to be circulated after he had become Pope 
(Pius II.) 
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In a letter to Servatius, prior of his convent, he says : 
oTtW?^'^° ** Nee diffiteor me ad magna vitia fuisse propensum ;" 
though he adds, ''what a different result there might 
have been with a truly Christian superior." Beside his friend Her- 
mann, there was no tie for Erasmus within the convent walls ; as to 
his relatives all this time there is an expressive silence. He could not 
even pretend not to welcome the opportunity now suddenly presented 
him, and recommended for his acceptance by his prior, which seems to 
say the rule of the superior was not such a blind despotism as Erasmus' 
account implies. Henry k Bergis, Bishop of Cambray, 
Released ^^g looking out for a scholar to take with him as secre- 
*Bis]^p o/ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ pilgrimage to Rome in search of a cardinal's 
Cambray. hat, and had apparently been struck by Erasmus* literary 
fame or some of his works. The leave of the Bishop of 
Utrecht and of the General of the Order is obtained, and Erasmus 
leaves for ever the walls of the convent into which he had been so 
hardly trapped, and at the price of such vengeful, unsparing, unsleeping 
satire as was to make every monk in Christendom know how dear this 
one proselyte, ' the glory of the priesthood and the shame,* had cost 
them. As it turned out, the bishop did not go to Rome, nor would he 
send Erasmus there, nor pay the promised pension with regularity. 
However, Erasmus ^as free; and for the present enabled to set off 
at the bishop's charges for the University of Paris. Previous to this, 
however, apparently to please the bishop, he was in 1492, at the age 
of twenty-five, ordained by the Bishop of Utrecht. He had also won 
the heart of his patron's brother, the Abbot of St. Bertin, and of James 
Battus, who for some years henceforth is his fiiend, confidant, and 
^ p . helper. The University of Paris, still at the head of 

University. transalpine education, had, from causes not clearly known, 
declined in numbers from 25,000 to 10,000 between 1450 
Its state now. ^^^ j^g^ j^ g^jj adhered to the old scholastic routine. 
The Greek chair, established since 1458, was incompetently filled 
by George Hermonymus ^ of Sparta, who " could not have taught if he 
would, and would not if he could." The only other representation at 
Paris of the liberal education now flourishing in Italy was the private 
lectures of Andrelini in Poetry, and the Rhetoric of Gaguin, tiiat is, 
what we should now call classics and composition. The Realists in 
their two disputing sects of Thomists and Scotists (followers of Thomas 
Aquinas and Duns Scotus) were still paramount over the Nominalists, 
till lately proscribed and still looked on with suspicion. A Scotist centre 
Th c 11 ^^^ *^^ college of Montaigu, revived and partly main- 

of Montai^ tained by its Rector, a man who had himself risen from 
a menial station. It was a resort of poorer students. 
The perfectly appalling picture presented by Erasmus and confirmed 
by Rabelais \ of the ceremonial discipline and privation that reigned 
here, shews how true it is that " the proscription of the domestic affec- 
tions is fatal to tenderness and humanity." The menial work, the 

* "LutetiaB tantum unus Geoigius Hermonymus Graece balbutiebat itaque coactus 
ipse mihi prsBceptor esse. '* 

•* M. Nisard quotes the words of Rabelais : ** L'6norme crualtl et villeinie que j'y 
ai cognue ;" the bursars worse treated than **les fords entre les Maures et Tartares, 
les meurtiers en la prison criminelle, voyre certes les chiens en votre maison.'* 
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bedrooms on low ground with mouldering walls, and in pestilential 
neighbourhood; the table where meat was an unknown luxury, its place 
supplied by rotten eggs, and a limited supply of bread ; the water from 
a foul well, — all this is described in one of the Colloquies, the Icthyo- 
phagia^ with its results, of blindness, leprosy, fever, imbecility, or death, 
of which Erasmus assures us from his personal knowledge. The man 
he admits was well meaning, but an executioner rather than a mere 
martinet ; and as cruel to his pensioners as Fortune had bfeen to him- 
self. Here were some further experiences to lend fresh vindictive 
energy to his ever-growing hostility to the monks. Beyond this re- 
inforcement of wrongs to avenge, he had gained Uttie by his first taste 
of College life ; all he brought back he says was " a broken constitu- 
tion and the itch." Apparently driven back to Cambray by illness, 
as soon as he recovers from a fever, he seems to pay a visit to Holland, 
and then return to Paris, being disappointed of his hope of getting to 
Tak ils ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ Doctor's degree. At Paris, with many 
at?^^ lamentations over the Bishop's parsimony, he resolves to 

maintain himself by taking pupils. In this work, so suited 
to his disposition and so plentiful at Paris, he was at first unfortunate. 
Contrary to his custom, for with his pupils he generally began and 
maintained a warm friendship, he quarrels bitterly with some old man 
who had two young noblemen i» his house, and who seems to have 
circulated defamatory reports concerning Erasmus, which the latter 
we find amply repaid in his descriptions of his enemy's character and 
person. But with one of the youths, Thomas Grey, son of Lord Dorset, 
(for Mr. Drummond reasonably suggests this old man would be the 
same as the " English noble who had two noble youths with him,") 
he was soon on fiiendly terms, flattering him and abusing his guardian 
in one and the same comparison, and advising his studies. The 
prodigal offers of a young Englishman, with only a year to qualify 
himself for a Bishopric, Erasmus has the courage to decline, tempting 
as must have been such a pupil in his then plight. The offer was loo 
crowns for the year, and the promise of a benefice in a few months, or 
the loan of 300 crowns to buy one. From a letter at this time to his 
friend Hermann of Tergou, we are admitted to a darker side of this 
eventful, uncertain life in a medieval university, and Erasmus is in gloom 
and despair. But his prospects soon brighten. Hi^ learning, edged 

with wit and brightened with good temper, easily ad- 

'ft^R^^bii^ mitted him into his natural element: the young Re- 

of ktters. ^ Public of letters, already distinct from, often opposed to, 

the monasteries and even the Church. It was thus he 
formed intimacies at different times with Gaguin and Andrelini, James 
Tutor a lawyer, and his constant friend James Battus. And among his 

friends was now numbered William Blunt, Lord Mount- 
Meets^Mount- j^y^ Yi\s « pupil and Maecenas ;" a young man of scholar- 
^^^' ship, culture, and promise, high in favour with Prince 

Henry (afterwards Henry VIII.) ; a disciple who at once conferred on 
his teacher a pension of 100 crowns a-year, and whose wise and kindly 
affection makes him prominent among that noble band of English 
fiiends which has come down to history no unworthy pendant to the 
name and glory of Erasmus. Thesejyears, too, are varied by visits to 
Orleans to stay with Tutor, and frequently to Holland, to escape the 
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plague which now comes round with the autumn every year in the 

mid European capitals. And, seemingly in the year 1496, he accepts 

-f B tt ' ^^ invitation through Battus, to visit his patroness 

patroness?^ Anna de Bersala, Marchioness of Vere, who had married 

into the house of Burgundy, and resided at her castle of 
Tomenhens in Walcheren. In a letter to Battus, he explains he is 
writing for a small debt due to him, " if any sum of money can seem 
small to me ;" and to get his account settled for the tuition of two young 
pupils and countrymen of his own, called Henry and Augustine ; (with 
their elder brother, Christian, a merchant, he corresponds ; giving him 
in one letter, a most dramatic recital of a battle royal between his 
landlady and her servant-maid, and challenging him to a trial of en- 
durance between them, the poet to send letters, the broker to send 
presents, and see who first cries " Hold"). He goes on to expostulate 
with Battus as to the " not inadequate so much as invisible" sum sent 

for travelling expenses, and the "horse that might be 

sum^forex^ bought for a farthing;" whereas he must have one on 

penses. which a man need not be ashamed to sit, and a second 

for his groom. Battus is to beg for him, and send a sum 
worthy his acceptance, and yet be carefiil to consult his dignity ; 
though he has the grace to object to the expense of the journey faUing 
upon Battus, he endeavours instead,, to argue away his friend's delicacy 
and to stimulate his eloquence on so inspiring a theme. In a letter 
to Mountjoy, dated Tomenhens, February, 1497, we hear the doleful 
account that we begin to expect whenever Erasmus takes a journey ; 
the frost and storms that astonished the oldest inhabitant, a wind 

of incredible violence. But the lady herself he finds 
The Lady de equally superlative, *'you, a practised rhetorician will 

distrust my rhetoric; and yet the reality exceeds my 
art ; courteous, kind, liberal, never has nature produced a fairer, wiser, 
more modest lady ; to say all in a word, she has treated me with kind- 
ness above my desert, as much as that old man ill-treated me beyond 
my desert ; — and my Battus, the simplest, most affectionate soul in the 
world." Battus, indeed, earned Erasmus* gratitude and praise ; it is to 
him he writes from Antwerp a week later, with bright memories of his 
visit, congratulating Battus on his patroness, and speaking of a speedy 
return. But (if a letter dated Paris, May 2, 1499, ^^7 t>e from internal 
M* f rt evidence transferred to 1497), his reasons for not coming 

IS o unes. ^^ given in a catalogue of woes, the loss of his knapsack, 
and ten gold pieces, the knavery of the man he had left in charge of his 
money, his pupils* sudden departure, the horse falling down and having 
to be sold, and, what he seems to mention as a climaxj the loss of his 

prayer-book. He is pulling together his resources for his 
*ing itaJU?^ " jo^irney to Italy in the autumn, and is disappointed that 

Mountjoy, who also meditates the tour, does not himself 
suggest what readily occurs to Erasmus, that the pupil shall take the 
teacher, and defray his charges. Again, therefore, has Erasmus to 
defer his Italian pilgrimage. Instead, he complies with the invitation 
of Mountjoy to the court and learned circle in England. 

. This visit it seems simpler to make about a year and 

^gland a-half in length, and to date it from the middle of 1498. 

' His immediate object being to learn Greek, he repairs to 
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Oxford, where centred that knot of earnest and learned men, some of 
them, what was then so rare this side of the Alps, Greek scholars, — 

dOxf <L ^^}^^9 Latimer, Linacre, and Grocyn. The two latter 
^^ °^ ha& learnt Greek together in Italy under Politian, and 
both taught it at Oxford, where it was from Grocyn Erasmus himself 
acquired it\ His two closest and most influential friendships he 
M t C 1 t ^3,de this year in England. His introduction to Colet 

^ ^ ° ^ was early made through Chamock, Augustine Prior and 
Head of St. Mary's College, to whom Erasmus* letters of recommenda- 
tion were addressed. To Colef s simple, kindly letter of welcome, 
admiration and esteem, Erasmus replied in his best and rather elabo- 
rately modest style. The praise of Colet humiliates him by praising 
what he is conscious are his deficiencies. With all appreciation of the 
friendliness of Colet*s judgment, he cannot approve it to be true, though 
coming from one so straightforward and so discerning. With a pleasant 
vivacity he then draws a portrait of himself: "a man without fortune, 
without ambition ; an admirer of letters and lover of goodness, faithful, 
simple, frank, but of few and unready words." John Colet was almost 

. , exactly the age of Erasmus, that is, thirty-one, eldest son 

colet scarcer, ^^ gj^. ^^^^ ^^^^^^ j^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ London; he had 

passed eagerly through the regular Oxford course of the time, the 
Trivium (comprising Grammar, Dialectic, Rhetoric,) and the Quadri- 
vium (Music, Arithmetic, Geometry, and Astronomy). Afterwards, 
with an intention of entering the Church, he went to 
*?*^ itTr^^^ France and Italy, chiefly studying theology. And here, 
^' as has been suggested, he may well have come within the 
sphere of Savonarola's teaching, * while his fire was still holy, and his 
star had not yet entered the mists in which it set in later years.* And 
while earlier English scholars saw Italy under the cold half-Pagan 
briUiance of 'Lorenzo de Medici's era, Colet had passed through it at 
a time when the bold assailant of tyranny, superstition and immo- 
rality, sounding the trumpet of denunciation in the very heart and 
centre of the world's corruption and abuses, had stricken into repent- 
ance, or at least remorse, the consciences of Pico, of Ficinus, of 
Politian, of Lorenzo himself Thus it came to pass that he and 
Erasmus were prepared the one for the other, by different experi- 
^ ences, resulting in the same convictions and purposes. 

tT t Ox- Co^^^j J^st returned from Italy, had been electrifying the 
ford, ' stagnation of an university buried in Nominalism and 
Realism, in a perverted Aristotelianism and a barbarous 
Classicism, innocent of all reference to the originals either of their 
philosophy or their theology, by an open public course of lectures on 
St. Paul's Epistles. A comparatively young divine, without even a 
. divinity degree, yet attracted crowds of doctors and stu- 

^in Oxfo^^^ dents by the freshness and life of his expositions. By his 
' natural method ofinterpretation", comparative, historical, 
practical, he was doing before Erasmus the work with which Erasmus 
afterwards identified himself in the eyes of Christendom. Not that 

J Gibbon, alluding to Erasmus' subsequent position as Greek professor at Cam- 
bridge, puts the contrast rather maliciously: "Erasmus learnt Greek at Oxford to 
teach it at Cambridge." 

" Colet would have been contented, we are told, with the Bible and the Apostles* 
Creed. 
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either Colet or Erasmus could wholly shake off the age-long trammels 
of theological precedent ^ 

As to their common hostility to superstition and scholasticism, 
Erasmus seems even to owe part of his superiority over 
and on Eras- j^jg ^^^ ^^ ^^le influence of his friend's more serious, con- 
"^^^' centrated character. His expressed hostility to the minute 

dissecting dulness of the Scotists, and indignation against Thomas Aqui- 
nas for his arrogance and evil influence, led Erasmus upon reconsidera- 
tion to the same decision. Colet, however, failed to persuade Erasmus 
to become his fellow-worker at Oxford, to begin with 
^^°'l a^ a course of lectures, parallel to his own Pauline course, 
Oxford. upon the Pentateuch or Isaiah. His friend's urgency, even 
reproaches, could not prevail, for all his influence, upon 
the restless ambitious consciousness of world-wide power in Erasmus. 
He will not even lecture on poetry and rhetoric : " This being as far 
below his purpose as the other was above his strength.** He jokes upon 
the idea of his shivering self imparting warmth to the studies of the place, 
and announces his approaching return to Paris. But a nature even 
more kindred and more fascinating than Colefs, Erasmus 
*^^More!^^^ ^ found in Thomas More, then a young lawyer of twenty- 
one, hastily removed from Oxford by his father, who 
dreaded the distracting or free-thinking effects of his young enthusiasm 
for the new learning. Colet had declared of him while 
^^tiven^^" y^^ ^ youth, that he was the only genius in Britain ; and 
both he and Erasmus, like King Henry VIII. after- 
wards, fell in love with the versatile, generous, independent intellect,, 
and gentle, genial soul withal. We may picture to ourselves Erasmus as 
.he may have appeared to his future friend's eyes, — a man 
^msmu& y^u^gj t>ut already thin and worn, small but shapely 
figure, the bluish gray eyes and light hair and fair skin 
of his country, a countenance of sensibility and shrewdness indicated 
respectively by the bright, prominent pupils of the eyes and the fine 
sharply-cut nose ; the gravity of the face, tempered by the large expres- 
sive mouth, which characterises the man of speech and wit in Holbein's 
picture ; a delicate constitution, controlled by great natural vivacity 
and energy ; " the worn scabbard telling of the sharpness and temper 
of the sword within." It seems to have been this connection that 
opened to the student those few weeks of London and 
En IbhTife ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ which he writes a piquant account, half- 
ng IS 1 e, naiVet^, half-amused feeling of incongruity. His delight 
with everything runs over in a letter, which, however, is to an English- 
man, Robert Fisher (Piscator), a young Paris friend now in Italy. He 
praises Mountjoy, praises the climate, so soft and healthy, (he had 
been chased about from Paris, Orleans, Louvain, and Antwerp, by 
plague). He has found " learning of no ordinary type, 
^chol^^ ^^* recondite, exact, antiquarian Greek as well as Latin 
culture, a great wealtii of old books and MSS." " I scarce 

" The study of Origen had the same efTect upon Erasmus as a natural imaginative 
earnestness upon Colet. In the Enchiridion the text is made prominent, ** the spirit 
quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing ;" and St. Paul's, "our law is spiritual ;" the 
literal meaning is the hard husk to the sweet kernel within. Examples of this alle- 
gorizing tendency are frequent, e.g. the mention of wells in Scripture is a warning 
to us to dig for, the spiritual meaning. In the Adagia, the proverb Sileni Alcibiadis 
is applied to the Bible, whose outer dress contains an inner spirit of a wise allegory. 
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need want to go to Italy now, except for the sake of the visit." " To 
listen to Colet is like hearing Plato himself; Grocyn is an encyclo- 
paedia of knowledge ; Linacre has a searching, deep, refined judgment ; 
when did nature form a gentler, sweeter, more gifted character than 
Thomas More's?" The gaiety and naturalness of another epistle has 
been made the most of by Bayle and Gibbon, and anyone since who has 
wished to make a point by drawing a malicious or smiling insinuation 
from the piquant rhetoric of a man of letters sporting with a Parisian 
friend. It is the Bohemian wandering professor Andrelini, whom 
Erasmus tells "he has become a tolerable hunter, an 
Manners of accomplished courtier, bowing and smiling invitd Mi- 
^ ^^' nervL If you knew Britain's treasures, you would wish 
for Daedalus' art to neutralise the gout with wings for you to fly over. 
To mention but one thing, the ladies are divinely pretty and so fas- 
cinating, far kinder than your cold Muses. And that most laudable 
custom of kissing wherever you go ! your welcome a kiss, a kiss for 
farewell, a kiss when you call or when they return the call, whenever 
you meet an acquaintance, wherever you turn, kisses so dehcate and 
fragrant, you would become a sojourner like Solon, but for life, not for 
a poor ten years." 

While staying at Lord Mountjoy's estate at Greenwich, More took 
. him to the neighbouring palace at Eltham, where the 

Court* ^ royal children, Henry, Margaret, Mary, Edmund, were 
at play ; Arthur, Prince of Wales, being absent. The 
young Prince Henry, now about nine years old, at dinner sent his 
foreign visitor a Latin note of welcome, to which, a few days after, 
Erasmus sends a copy of verses, full of classic praise c^ England and 
her king, with a meed of flattery for each of the children, and their 
Sk It studies under the direction of " Vates Skeltonus," here- 

after famous, to his cost, for his stream of bitter doggrel 
directed upon Wolsey. With his purse well filled with English angels, 
and an admiration of everything English but the beer, Erasmus makes 
his way to DoVer, early in 1500, to cross to France. 
Erasmus Here, however, thanks to the parsimonious and igno- 
Oiannel. ^^^^ ^^^^ against exportation from the country, passed 
by the monarch he had just been eulogising as " parsi- 
monious in nothing save the blood of his subjects," his English visit 
closed in a dark cloud, by a loss of all others the most irritating to the 
laborious student, with his plans for travel and books. The custom- 
. house officers left him with the legal minimum of cash, 

custom-house. ^^^ angels out of more than twenty, to cross to Boulogne, 
travel-sick and heart-sick. His journey to Italy again 
becomes a vision, only to be realized by hard work and hard begging ; 
for, says he, ruefully quoting Plautus, " sine pennis volare haud facile 
est.'* His " one firm friend," Battus, receives him with comfort, and 
^ - aids him on his way to Paris, where work, travel, and 

Paris. ^ firetting, bring him to a fever, his recovery from which he 
attributes to a vow made to St. Genevieve, though he 
admits the instrumental assistance of one Dr. William Cop. In this 
g . , still uncertain state of health he continues to take pu- 
^Tdagia!^ pils, and begins "a work of great length and infinite 
toil," the Adagiay illustrations and comments on classical 
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sayings, chiefly Latin. The first edition, containing about 800 proverbs, 

was published in Paris in 1500. He devotes himself to Greek: "As 

soon as I get money I shall buy first Greek books, then clothes." 

M d'ffi '^^^se letters are full of money difficulties, and present 

cuUies/ " ^ dreary view of a man of Herculean powers and indo- 
mitable industry, and full of devotion to a great cause, 
harassed by personal fears and petty daily cares, too needy and too 
little an economist not to miserably belie the indifference to money 
which he always professed, and probably, in less meagre circumstances, 
would have really displayed. His hopes from the Bishop of Cambray 
have long proved barren ; and his new patroness is somewhat mys- 
teriously alluded to as "unfortunate," "under surveillance," "need- 
ing to be aided rather than burdened." Yet he stays months at a time 
with Battus, though with him too he is somewhat discontented for 
a preference shewn to his old friend, William Hermann, of Tergou, in 
whom he now professes himself disappointed. 

And probably this growing coldness, and his dislike to the climate 
and customs of his native " beer and butter land," and the " Epicurean 
revels of a boorish, illiterate race," was what outweighed his expressed 
desire to leave " his exile in France." Paris thus, despite the plague, 
^ , . remains his home, though he appears here and there in 

an enngs. jjQjiand ("running about and drinking, like dogs in 
Egypt"), and at Orleans, St. Omer, and Louvain. From a return to 
England, and his theological discussions with Colet, he is deterred by 
" fear of the rocks on which he was shipwrecked there before." Most 
of the details of this caleidoscopic period are to be found in his letters 
to Battus ; one of them is a most humble apology for " a habit of 
writing morosely," and for having had to be reminded by his benefactor 
of the difference in rank between them ; and mentions " my own folly, 
which has let William step into my shoes ;" "the plague is at the door, 
I long for that blessed castle more than for heaven." Apparently to 
. follow up this, comes a learned panegyric to the Lady de 

La^dy ^Vere. ^^^^j " worthy to be added as a fourth Anna to the three 
Annas celebrated by the Roman niuses, the Hebrew 
annals, the Christian writings, namely, the devoted sister of Dido, the 
favoured mother of Samuel, the mother of the Virgin: herself; whose 
nobility, piety, and patience, your behaviour in affliction reflects." She 
is exhorted to courage by lines from Virgil, by the examples of Her- 
cules, -^neas, Ulysses, and Job, by the recital of his own unvarying 
ill-treatment at Fortune's hands; he is even ashamed at her spirit 
being firmer than his, since his little needs such wealth and good will 
as hers can readily supply, and equip her Hercules for exploits in Italy. 
It was certainly irritating, after this effort, to get nothing ; mortifying, 
too, to receive a miserable eight francs from England. But it is un- 
pardonable in the eulogist of such " integrity and virgin 
to Lad d? simplicity," to write to her own secretary as he did. 
Verl ** May I die if I ever wrote anything with more repug- 

nance than the flatteries to the Lady, the Bishop, and 
the Abbot (of St. Bertin). . . . She neglects her property, and trifles 
away her time and money with her lover, . . . and you growl out, * She 
has nothing to give away ;' . . .a mighty matter 200 francs would be ; 
she has plenty for those cowled villains, not for me, who might write 
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books worthy to be immortal. I write of her and her handsome clown 
with no enmity, for I love her, as indeed I am bound to do." 

In a similar strain, he explains to Battus later how to point out his 
need of a degree in Italy, and of making a becoming ap- 
Battas ^ pearance there, to shew the difference between his world- 
wide immortal writings and her divines* ignorant, obscure 
commonplaces ; fellows that are always superabundant, while the like 
of him only appears at intervals of centuries ; his friend, he knows, 
will not hesitate to draw the long bow in friendship's cause. " A few 
gold pieces spent in the restoration of St. Jerome, and revival of true 
divinity, cannot be called a waste." She is also to procure a living for 
him on his return, on the plea that of all possible applicants, &c., 
"you know your old way of fibbing lavishly on behalf of Erasmus." 

But soon after this, his " one secure prop," Battus, his faithful friend, 
B tt die admirer, patron, dies. The Bishop of Cambray dies 
about the same time ; even his capricious smiles were 
better than none : though the poor six florins paid Erasmus for four 
epitaphs on him produced the satirical reflection that the bishop pre- 
served his stinginess even in death. Even the Lady de Vere was lost 
to him by " a marriage worse than servile." Thus ended a connection 
somewhat mysterious, and not altogether satisfactory, to an admirer of 
Erasmus' character. 

While staying at Louvain in 1503, Erasmus had written, by request, 
but much against the grain, an address of congratulation to Philip the 
Fair, Duke of Burgundy, son of Maximilian, on his return from Spain ; 
which was rewarded with a handsome present, and the offer of a place 
at the Duke's court. 

About the history of the harassed scholar at this period, with his 
adventures by sea and land, in courts, universities, and 
^TcholaMn^^ cities, his assiduous tuition, research, editing, letter- 
tha^age. writing, there is a gipsy-like flavour, peculiar to the 
literary position at its then stage of incipient indepen- 
dence. The noble was still an isolated power ; but his patronage was 
now bestowed not on the neighbouring convent, nor devoted to the 
maintenance of a band of squires, but given to men of 
. on^patronsf letters. %This dependence of literature upon patronage 
has been a necessary, and so far irreproachable, step 
towards its present independence, that is, dependence merely upon an 
impersonal public. The relation of Erasmus to Mountjoy is the type 
of that between Locke and Pembroke, Swift and Temple, 
"'""V^'se^ne"^^ Pope and Bolingbroke. The return made was merely 
relation. ^ continuance of the same work. All depends on the 
relation and feeling between the giver and taker. 
Doubtless, it is owing partly to this state of recognised dependency, 
as well as to the use of Latin in stereotyped formulas of 
t^Ta^tter co^^plinient, and to the extravagance of praise or blame 
of course inevitable in a small, self-secluded circle of professional 
men, that the custom of adulation became such a matter 
of course \ Erasmus' letters, as models of composition, had a distinct 
money value; many of them are almost rhetorical exercises. His 

" Erasmus* explanation of the use of flattery is that by it, "principes sub imagine 
laudis citra offensam et admonet et docet." 
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dedications, just like dedications even in this century, 
^^ dS^**^^ ^^^^ honours that expected to be acknowledged witfi 
t^ons &?' corresponding gratuities; he is satisfied, for instance, 
with ten gold pieces fi'om the Chancellor of Louvain 
University for three pieces of translation from the Greek. And when 
we are amused or amazed by Erasmus' sturdy mendi- 
pSdenf iw^' cancy, we must take into account the facts of the age, 
sition. 3,s well as his utter dependence upon external support ; 

never does he even seem to have thought of maintaining 
himself by the immense sales of his works, or to have received any of 
the profits, save incidentally, and in his later years, 
^r com^ '^^^^ poverty indeed, of which he complains, is of course, 
lativeF^' ^s ^' Nisard remarks, a relative or comparative thing ; 
poverty for a delicate man, with a peculiar and expensive 
dietary, ever moving his abode, buying manuscripts, hiring copyists, 
with his messengers and amanuenses, his great friend- 
and^^*^^!^' ships, and his horses, and servants % naturally a bad econ- 
sition^^' omist, whose touch of pride p, as well as his good nature, 
must have often cost him dear, and the monies, so long 
expected, coming at last diminished to half by the extortion or knavery 
of bankers or carriers. Mountjoy, however, has settled upon him 
a pension of loo crowns. Now, we find that ^^s was sufficient for 
the yearly support of a student at an English University ; and this £$ 
is equivalent to what would require at least j(^6o or j^^yo in the 
His real - P^^^ent day. So that the needy scholar was scarcely, 
niary position.' ^^^^ ^" ^^^ worst day, in absolute want. True, as he 
with just pride observes, " Is it then so great a thing 
if Erasmus does escape perishing of hunger?" All this time Erasmus 
g was still indefatigable in his study of Greek. He trans- 

studies Greek lasted some of Plutarch, Euripides, Libanius, and espe- 
cially Lucian, who, in the quality and subjects of his 
humour is a prototype of himself. In those days, in the absence of 
Greek teachers, Greek lexicons, Greek grammars, even editions of 
Greek authors, it needed a genius to acquire the language 
^fficukiSf ^^ ^^^ Erasmus might well say of himself, " Prorsus foi 
autodidactos ;" and Budaeus, the foremost Greek scholar 
this side the Alps, had been under equal disadvantages for want of 
appliances, if not equally harassed and unfortunate. There is one pro- 
duction of this period interesting in connection with the influence of 
Colet and the English circle. 

This was the Enchiridion Militis Christiani, a handbook, he tells 

W t th "^' ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ piety ; literally, a pocket-dagger. It was 

Enchiridion written for a military man, a visitor at Tomenhens, of 

agreeable character, but loose morals, at the request 

of his wife. The only recorded effect upon the person immediately 

addressed was the witticism to which the writer would have cordially 

assented, that " this little book contains more holiness than the author." 

It was not till some time after its publication, in 1503, that it came 

® At Cambridge, in 15 12, he has two horses and two grooms, "all better dressed 
and better cared for than their master." 

P '* Animus ne quid aliud dicam abhorrens a sordibus nee ferens appellantem cre« 
ditorem aut non pensatum officium aut n^lectam amiculi inopiam." 
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into notice, and began to evoke the continual demand, which after- 
wards produced so many editions of it. Later, it is true, Ignatius 
Loyola found it deficient in unction, and forbade it to 
s^^eC^*^- ^^^ order; "he wanted it more pathetic and savoury, 
""^anity."^' ^i^ ^^ss morality and common sense," drily remarks 
Jortin. Its aim is to rebuke Judaism in Christianity; 
life is to be a warfare against evil lusts and passion. A reconciliation 
is attempted between practical piety and the conclusions of ancient 
and especially Platonic philosophy, as to the innate divinity and upward 
Shews consis- Striving of the soul. It is even more worthy of note, 
tency of his that the views he afterwards expressed on the question 
speculative of free-will are not more anti-Augustinian than those of 
opinions. t^ig early treatise ; '* we must steer between Scylla and 
Charybdis, not sit down with idle confidence in divine grace, nor yet 
lay down our arms in despair of the hardness of the struggle." " By 
Practical Christ we are to understand a real something, — charity, 

ligion.^ " simplicity, patience, purity, and all Christ taught." "Pil- 
grimages and fasts, worship of saints and relics, are 
means merely to a higher end, ... the best worship of the Virgin is 
to imitate her humility ; we must adore Paul's spirit in his writings, 
not only his bones in a casket." 

He cannot refrain from the usual exposure of monkish superstition ; 
Att ic "when they have grown grey in the observance of all 

monks ^^^^ rules, they are after all unsocial, morose creatiures, 

spiteful and virulent, hot in anger if cold in charity, 
and the age destitute even of the ordinary heathen virtues." He 
passes on from the superstition to* the corruption, mam- 
mon worship, and open un-Christianity of the age. 

The book was translated in English by Tyndale, 1533, and was to 
Its circulation. t>e found even in Spain, " in every hostel and country inn," 
by 1527. A letter to Colet (probably 1505) describes the 
LettertoColet. Enchiridion as a contribution to their common cause, 
and speaks of all secular studies as hindrances, or at best, prelimi- 
naries to this sacred business of his Ufe. He understands the accidents 
that have kept Colet silent for several years ; congratulates him on his 
accession to the Deanery of St. Paul's and honorary Doctor's degree, 
"though to you I know these things only mean fresh labour." An 
attempt to learn Hebrew he had desisted from, being deterred by the 
strangeness of the letters, and press of other occupations. His first 
J edition of the Adagia appears to him very poor now, 

"^^re^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^y ^^^ ^^^ corrupt printing, but from his then 
ignorance of Greek, "without which we are nothing;" 
he wishes Colet to see about the money for one hundred copies 
Grocyn was to sell for him in England. 

He wishes to devote the winter to his " Jerome," but is hardly able, 

W k* t " ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^"^' ^^ obtain this freedom." The 

Jero^^ letter, is written from the house of a new fiiend, Fisher, 

the Papal protonotary at Paris. It was here he brought 

out the " Annotations on the New Testament" of Laurentius Valla, who, 

as a scholar, biblical critic, and unsparing assailant of abuses in the 

Church, has been noticed as a forerunner of the admirer who now edited 

him with a prefatory letter, vindicating the intrusion of a grammarian 

c 2 
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into the divines' holy place, the sacred text of the Vulgate, which 
being, as it often is, erroneous, demands criticism and restitution; 
" is theology alone to stand above the laws of grammar ?'* 
The next seen of Erasmus, is on his second visit to England, for 

S d visit ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 1506. He found More, to 
to^England ; whose house he betook himself, retired from public life, 

(he had offended Henry VII., by opposing in Parliament 
finds More in ^q King's extortionate demands,) and studying history, 
sec usion. music, geometry, and astronomy, and composing rough, 
but forcible epigrams, upon monks and tyrants. He had, in the in- 
terval si^ce Erasmus' last visit, still kept on the course entered on at 
Oxford, by the circle which was gathered around Colet, and had de- 
livered free lectures in London upon Augustine's £>e Civitate Dei^ in 
its historical and philosophic aspect ; a significant choice for one who 
was hereafter to write the "Utopia." Perhaps it was these friends' 
influence that saved him from the alternatives between which he was 
hesitating, to leave the realm, or to enter the Carthusian convent near 
his house. Erasmus, who found in the mature man all the fasci- 
nation there had been in the youth, joined in their dissuasions; he 
speaks enthusiastically of the talents that would then be thrown away, 
— tact, promptitude, insight, subtlety, copious eloquence and engaging 
manners, wit without offence. He and More, he naively adds, were 
called twin brothers. The two friends busied themselves in trans- 

lations of Lucian's dialogues, to be dedicated to various 
New patrons. ^^^ patrons, whom the foreign scholar had picked up in 
England. The Somnium was sent to Ursewick, the King's faithful and 
unambitious chaplain, and Recorder of London ; the Timon to the 
liberal-minded and generous-hearted Ruthall, royal secretary, and after- 
wards Bishop of Durham. These seem to have met with warmer 
recognition than the Toxaris, presented to Fox, Bishop of Win- 
chester, who was even inimical to More; though Dr.Whitford, the 
Bishop's chaplain, did his best to serve him, and is a correspondent 
of Erasmus. 

But the greatest result of this visit was Grocyn's introduction of him 

to Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Lord Chan- 
to A?chbfsho ^^^^^^ ^^ England. The usually munificent prelate had 
°Warh^.^^ made a very moderate pecuniary return for the Latin 

translation of Euripides' Hecuba offered him. This 
Grocyn explained, as they rowed back from Lambeth by the "cus- 
toms of you literary men; his lordship suspected crambe repdita; who 
knows, he thought, to how many patrons this dedication has been 
offered before me ?" The aggrieved translator, on his return to Paris, 
sent the Hecuba and the Iphigenia in Aulis^ with a dedication of the 
two. Warham, who was a generous, kindly, and genial, if not learned 
man, and high in favour with Henry VII., became Erasmus' firm friend 
and patron. 

Another acquaintance he made now was that of Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, whose integrity and learning are several times mentioned ; 
and who was destined to be the associate of his friend More's fate on 
Tower Hill. The result of the benevolences levied from these various 
friends and patrons was, that the nineteen years' cherished project 
of taking a degree in Italy was at last to be carried out. In the 
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middle of 1506 he leaves England for the second time. 
Tta^. ^^ ^^^ party included the two sons of Dr. Baptista Boyer, 

the king's physician ; over whose studies he was, by 
agreement, to exercise a kind of supervision for a year at least. He 
writes to Colet from Paris, well satisfied with the modesty and docility 
of the boys; but his first esteem for Clysto, their attendant, soon 
cooled down to indifference, and ended in disgust at his violent 
temper, which matched but ill with the quarrelsomeness of the royal 
courier who went with them ; and at the end of the year (a year as 
unpleasant, thanks to this and the long journey, as any he ever spent) 
the charge was given up. We have a picturesque description in the 
^ . Colloquy, called Diversoria^ of the disagreeables then 

erman . 2XX.tndx[\g foreign travel for any but nobles with an 
armed retinue. 

The advance in refinement of France upon Germany, is seen in the 
French custom, of providing for each guest a separate bed and separate 
chamber. In the German inn no one salutes you at the door, it would 
seem servile; no answer to your demand means permission to enter, 
to put up your horse, and groom him yourself You murmur. " Seek 
another inn" is all your reward; you take your place in the large 
common room among the dirty boots, drying clothes, and melee of 
odours, before the stove that heats to suffocation the room fast filling 
with pedlars, merchants, muleteers, servants, sailors, soldiers, men and 
women, young and old, hale and sick, to the number of eighty or 
ninety, a crowd whose din and babel of languages is the least disagree- 
able thing about them. To open the window for an inch is to elicit 
a unanimous roar of " Shut it." " But I am suffocating." " Seek an- 
other inn." As to food you must wait till evening has set in, and the 
host can tell to a man how many to provide for. You endure the 
dirty canvas -like napkins, the black bread, the hours of waiting, 
the salt-fish, the odours of the cheese : but on venturing an observation 
on the wine (bad wine and fish haunt Erasmus), and asking for a dif- 
ferent quality, " we have entertained counts and marquises, no one has 
complained of our wine ; if you are not content, seek another inn." 
The sole representative of conversation or sociaHty is the noisy hired 
buffoon, who comes in with the last course, whose grimaces, antics, 
and dances, often drunkenness, change the boorish dulness to a more 

boorish uproar. Nor does the unhappy traveller seem 

^?^^Ch^^^- to have escaped the usual tax upon invalids who cross 

jjgl^ ' the channel. He tells his friend, Linacre, the physician, 

how grateful would now be his skill to relieve the effects 
of sea-sickness, and a violent cold caught on the four days* voyage ; 

experiences which have confirmed the solemn resolution 

tor's^eeree "^^^^ before, "never to travel by sea where it can be 

at Tuim. avoided." On September 4, 1506, his doctors degree. is 

conferred upon him at Turin, where he must have 
stayed some weeks. 

This title, doubtless, had no more real value to the already well- 
known scholar than such conventional credentials have in any age. 
If we may trust the somewhat coloured personal account in a letter to 
Ob* ts f Servatius, Prior of the monastery of Steyn, the main ob- 
j^ ° ject of his visit was to improve, and, as it were, guarantee 

his knowledge of Greek. He would hardly attempt to 
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explain to a distrusted acquaintance and a monk how useful his visit 
might be as a precautionary measure, by enlisting against the cavils of 
the illiterate or the inimical, the authorisation and goodwill of learned 
St f Ital dignitaries. Italy was still glowing with the lustre of the 
y- Medicean period, though the sun of the house of Medici 
had now set, and the dawn of learning was being threatened by the 
clouds of war fast gathering about the intrigues of the ambitious pope. 
Yet Italy was the birth-place of the new learning, and to their stay in 
it an Agricola, a Reuchlin, a Groc)m, a Colet, owed all that raised them 
above their surroundings in Germany and England \ In Italy, too, 
was the centre of the Catholic world, as yet unshaken in its allegiance 
by the Erfurt monk, who, almost at this very time was making a pil- 
grimage to Rome, his reverence to meet with a rude awakening there. 

Only at Rome could Erasmus secure himself by papal warrant against 
the monks, into whose power he had already partly put himself, and 
whose once omnipotent hostility he was soon openly to challenge by 
his Encomium Morice, At Bologna the consistent and conscientious 
g g advocate of peace arrived to witness the spectacle of the 

Xgna. ^ 2igtA pontiff*s triumphal reception at the head of the 
army, with which, in alliance with Louis of France and 
Maximilian, he had been threatening Bologna and harassing Italy in 
his attempts to re-establish the temporal powers of the papacy. It was 
not on Erasmus alone that such a spectacle to the Christian world of 
p , ,. the Vicar of the Gospel of peace, at the head of a bandit 

ope J us. a,rmy, made an impression that inspired some of his most 
trenchant and eloquent paragraphs ; it had another fruit, in the lofty 
invective and terribly just satire of the Julius C<zlo Exclusus '. It 
is in a letter to Servatius, with whom he would naturally 
Story of ad- desire to make the best of his position as a runaway 
Bologna. monk, that the too romantic story is given of his mis- 
adventures at Bologna, caused by his scrupulous ad- 
herence to the dress of his order. This, it seems, was mistaken for 
the napkins which the physicians attending plague patients were or- 
dered to wear to enable the passers by to avoid them. The timid 
monk, not knowing a word of Italian, was, on two occasions, set upon 
by an alarmed, and therefore furious, crowd, and, he would have his 
prior believe, nearly made a victim to his own ceremonial obedience. 
As Mr. Drummond remarks, ^* it would be difficult to mistake a white 
scapulary under a black gown for a napkin over one shoulder." At 
any rate Julius II. allowed him to dispense with the dress of his order, 

•» After the dispersion in 1462, of Fust*s workmen, by the taking of Mentz, 
Italy (taking the catalogues as a fair test) had soon taken the lead in the new art of 
multiplication of books. The issue of classical works was almost exclusively confined 
to Italian presses, till after the illustrious example set by the coadjutorship of Eras- 
mus with Forben, at Basle. Germany had been content to supply the burghers and 
their children with popular works, EuUnspiegel and Narrenschiff, (The order of the 
great centres of literary diffusion, according to the number of learned books printed 
before 1500, is : Venice, Rome, Paris, MUan, then the German cities, and London 
and Oxford, to which Oxford contributes 7 as against Venice's 3,ocx). The list com- 
prises 291 editions of Cicero, 97 of Virgil, 57 of Horace, 91 of the Vulgate ; the civil 
and canon laws coming next in proportion. ) 

» Ulrich Hutten, the over-ready Joab of the Reformers* cause, speaks bitterly of 
** scelere iste latro poUutus Julius omni," . . . and his presumption, "quod non habet 
ipse, aliis divendere caelum." 
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and wear a mere priest's habit ; a dispensation confirmed by Leo. At 
Bologna Erasmus stayed a year, and became intimate with Paulus 
Bombasius, professor of Greek at the University, whose learning and 
taste were instrumental in producing the new edition of the Adages. 

The printing of this the famous Aldus Manutius, to whom 
^us.^^" it was offered, readily undertook; and the writer was 

warmly received into the printer's house at Venice, where 
his companion, even bed-fellow, was Jerome Aleander, then known 
as a classical and Hebrew scholar with a wonderful memory, afterwards 
so prominent in the history of the Reformation, and in its first stages 
almost as hostile to Erasmus as to Luther. Now, however, he was of 
great help ■ in the procuring and collating of MSS. for the Adagia, pub- 
Sshed in 1508, though the work in its characteristic form, with the witty 
and bold digressions, did not appear till 15 15, under the care of Froben. 
It was enough, however, in its present form, to attract great admiration 
from the whole literary world. A year of incessant toil was devoted 
, to this work, and to the editing for Aldus of Terence 
re^oa^es ^"^ Plautus. It is amusing to notice the scorn which 

the high-bom Scaliger vents upon him on the charge of 
having performed the menial office of a proof-corrector to Aldus, put 
forward as hardly less dishonourable than the other charge of compen- 
sating for the immense amount of work performed by an equally ex- 

j , J cessive consumption of the printer's best wine ^ Wine 

and slanders. ^v ^ r t^ t_ ^ ^i. • 

was then a necessary of life ; but the incessant occupa- 
tions of the writer, and the delicate stomach of the invalid, equally 
secured the moderation in its use which his early complaints of Dutch 
and conventual drinking-habits amply confirm. Particular he was 
about the kind and quality of his wine, as was necessitated by his 
disease — the stone, which grand torment of his life first made itself felt 
at Venice. 

The winter of 1508 was spent at Padua, as instructor to the young 
Archbishop of St. Andrew's, Alexander, son of James IV. 
P^ua ^ ^^ Scotland, who is warmly described in the Adages as 
tall and handsome, gentle and studious, diligent in rhe- 
toric, Greek law, divinity, music. This promising, high-souled young 
man fell a few years after at his father's side at Flodden. 

With this pupil he parted at Sienna, and reached Rome early in 1509. 

Among the great acquaintances his fame and personal 

at Rome. brilliancy here gained him, were the three Cardinals, 

Raphael, St. George de Medici, afterwards Leo X., and Grimani. The 

courteous respect of the last is described in a graphic account by 

Erasmus of his visit of deference. The rising scholar, it is clear, might 

have taken a high place among the Bembos and Sadolets of Leo the 

. Tenth's literary, artistic, and polite circle. The reason 

E^kmd? alleged by himself for declining was " the vast honour," 

as Jortin calls it, of an autograph-letter of esteem and 

praise from the new King of England This, coupled with the golden 

• Lascaris and Marcus Musurus are also mentioned among the scholars that en- 
couraged and aided the work. 

' Bayle quotes Scaliger's words : ** Errores in Aldi libris non tarn librariorum 
olebant somnum quam tuam exhalabant crapulam.'' 
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assurances of Mountjoy, and the promise of a benefice from Warham, 
- together with the ;^io sent by the two for his journey, 
leavSgTtJy. Q^ite overcame the superficial attractions of Italy. His 
object, whether it were a degree, or literary culture, or 
high ecclesiastical patronage, had been attained ; the climate did not 
suit him ; beneath courtesy he found insincerity and mere flattery ; nor 
would he fail to perceive the danger to a critic like himself in the very 
home and stronghold of all abuses of the Church's discipline and doc- 
trine. The prospects held out to him of the high office of Papal 
Penitentiary he distrusted or determined to forego. Already had he 
been compelled, after writing ihtAntipolemus for the Cardinal St. George, 
to turn round and compose against the grain a second oration in favour 
of war with Venice. The eloquence of the latter not unnaturally 
carried the day, concurring as it did with the pope's foregone conclu- 
sions and preparations. A curious commentary on Erasmus* character 
and after position ! he, with his Quaker-like and conscientious ab- 
horrence of war, thus purveying for the ambitious taste of the warlike 
pontiff. It should be remembered that the political aspect of the 
question may have allowed him to counsel war, retaining theoretic con- 
demnation of it, and no doubt a secret disgust at the incongruity of the 
functions assumed by the Head of the Church. 

After a short stay in Antwerp and Louvain, we find him once more 
. in London, and in the family circle of ** his twin brother 

to EndanZ ^ore." But this journey is immortalized by its having 
* been the occasion of the Encomium MoricB^ the plan of 
iki^Eni^mium which indeed was already elaborated when he reached 
MoricB, England. In a week he had finished a work that dis- 
plays the qualities most characteristic of Erasmus ; those 
to which he owes it that he has outlived the once equally shining fame 
of his now shadowy contemporaries, namely his blended sense and 
humour. 

We may imagine him riding across the Alpine Passes, and through 
the vineyards of the Rhine, struck by the name of the friend he was to 
stay with, the very antipodes of the Folly, which was the 
M^^s naml Greek meaning of the name Morus ; and thence led to 
meditate how common was the reverse case of Folly, in 
endless disguises of grave names and titles, till the fertile subject 
opened out before him of a Masque of Folly, in which this universal 
Plan f th Queen pronounces her own eulogy, and justifies herself 
work. ^^ ^^^ children, whom she finds in every race and class 

of man ; and whose lives owe to her beneficent indwell- 
ing all the bliss that the wooers of wisdom vainly pursue and covet. 
The ingenuity of the transitions in this work is scarcely less remark- 
able than the incidental flashes of wit, from genial plea- 
U r^irtant santiy up to earnest denunciation. All justify a brief 
' analysis of a book,^than which few have had a wider in- 

fluence, or provoked more universal mirth and admiration. 

The dedication to More cites, as the manner was then, a crowd of 

- . classical predecessors in this ingenious trifling, and justly 

the^opeSi? observes how wisdom may speak even by the mouth of 

folly; since no one is to be dealt with by name, no one 
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but those with guilty consciences need take the strictures to heart ; 
those whom not even this can pacify, should remember that the cen-' 
sure of folly is an argument of wisdom. 

Folly then announces herself as the bright being whose mere aspect 
dispels all gloom ; her present purpose being a panegyric 
Folly jm- upon herself, " which, who dares say he has a better claim 
^sSf^whicT ^^^^ ^ ^^ pronounce? and is not this candour better' 
than a rhetorician's apish display of his power to wash 
the rhetori- a blackamoor white ? though some of these who have 
^*Tt°have expended their eloquence upon panegyrics of Busiris, 
left her to do. eulogies of ague, &c., might have been expected to pay 
their due to me ; ingrates, yet cannot they conceal my 
image beneath all their masks of wisdom, as they do manage to shed 
a solemn gloom over their orations by a parrot-like sprinkling of Greek 
words. A goddess am I ; my sire Plutus, the true su- 
Her descent, pj-eme God, the true arbiter of all events, whose favourites 
can defy Jove himself; my mother the nymph Neotete, as Plutus met 
her at a banquet in heaven. Self-love and Flattery and 
ante Forgetfulness, Pleasure, and Sloth, and Levity, and Li- 

* cense, are my attendant n)niiphs. Revel and Slumber my 

, henchmen. And a goddess am I, not by parentage only, 

^^ me^ ^ ^^^ ^y desert, being man's best benefactress ; chief ele- 
ment in the love that gives him birth, giver of the inno- 
cence that makes his infancy amiable and happy, of the graceful im- 
pudence and ignorance of his .youth, of the relief and the regard that 
his second childhood brings him, with garrulity its great charm and 
boon of my giving. What a better metamorphosis is this than any the 
other gods can reward their favourites with. Nay, were men constant 
to my worship, they would have a perpetual youth, as may be seen 
from the sleek prosperity of my servants, the jesters, and my kindred 
, , race, my dear Dutchmen. Even in heaven it is my in- 

^gods. ^ fluence that keeps Bacchus to his jovial courses ; by me 
Cupid retains his boyish charm, Venus her beauty; 
Momus, my foe, they have hurled from heaven, and Flattery, my at- 
tendant, has ousted him from earth, and is paramount in every court 
TT , there. Nature herself has provided that I shall ever be 

presence. ^^ element in man's composition; wisdom being de- 
fined, the being guided by reason, while to be led by 
passion is folly ; Jupiter, to ensure some mirth in man's life, has blended 
but a few grains of reason to a mass of passion, and that relegated to 
a remote comer of the frame, the brain : we need only look at men's 
conduct to see how unequal a fight reason there maintains with the 
passionate and concupiscent forces. To temper this ne- 
eardSyre re- ^essary minimum of reason, by my counsel was woman 
sentative.^ " added, a foolish incompetent creature indeed, but an 
amusing and agreeable companion. To me woman 
owes her softness, as it were of an undying youth, and the hope and 
aim of her life, to please man ; who contributes his portion by talking 
all the nonsense he can ; if her presence be wanting to a feast, it has 
to be supplied by parasites and hired buflfoons. 

** And friendship, as much as social life, demands my good offices, to 
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be to friends' * faults a little kind/ as the poets say. 
^°J{y *^ f ' Folly is the mother and the guardian of friendships ;' 
friendship, ^^^ ^^^ Greeks have but one word for both folly and 
facility; Cupid himself, too, is blind; woe to society 
and intercourse were it otherwise 1 And in marriage, flattery, good- 
nature, pretence, jest, and sport, are necessary to prevent divorces and 
dbo d f worse evils; the husband, before marriage and after, 
^society ;° ^^^^ ^^ Content to shut his eyes. It is the honied 
blandishment of my voice that binds servant to master, 
man to wife, people to princes, friend to friend. Without self-esteem, 
. . my handmaid and sister, there can be no confidence in 

confideiQce^ action, and no thoroughness of performance ; the orator's 
tongue will falter, the musician fall into discords, the 
actor be hissed off, the poet's muse be chilled, the painter's art grow 
dim, the physician be left to live on his drugs. Thus every one is best 
J . . pleased with himself and his own lot: the Irishman 
menf would not change with the Italian, nor Scythia with 

Elysium; the less bounteous nature has been in her 
other gifts, the more she bestows of this first blessing of all. 

"AU doughty deeds, and war their fertile source, are from my im- 
, pulse. What can be greater folly than for two parties to 

chivalnr.^ enter a strife whence at best each must come forth more 
harmed than benefited ? For of those who never do come 
forth no one takes account. What use in war's array is the spiritless, 
bloodless sage ? War's darlings are thq, louts with courage as great as 
their sense is small ; a runaway Demosthenes or Archilochus* has no 
business as a soldier, and has not even the craft required for a leader ; 
it is by parasites and pimps, robbers and murderers, ploughboys and 
louts, fugitive debtors, and all the dregs of mankind, that 
Sages usel^s ^^r^g glorious game is played, not by the burners of the 
"polki«° midnight oil. Nor are these philosophers of more use 
in public life, the wise Socrates failed miserably in his 
career as an official, and allowed that wisdom and politics were irre- 
concilable ; so we see Plato, Theophrastus, Isocrates, Tully, unnerved 
before a crowd. Plato's philosopher-kings forsooth ! Look at the re- 
sults of philosophizing in statesmanship ; the Catos, who, one dis- 
turbed, the other upset the State; the Brutuses, Cassiuses, Gracchi, 
what plagues to the state they proved. Even Antoninus did his people 
no good, and left a Commodus behind him ; nature takes good care 
this curse of wisdom shall not be propagated. 

" The worst is, they are as dull and useless in common life, death's- 
heads or marplots at a feast, as graceful as a camel at 
o^inary^ife ^ dance, bewildered and ignorant in any business affair, 
' and only at home in a desert. 
" The Classic tales of Orpheus point out how it was flattery that 
welded the primeval men into tribes and nations; as 
Fo?^y secures ^^le angry rabble no philosopher could have calmed, 
mg oms, ^^^^ softened by fables of the belly and the members, 
by the story of Sertorius, the fictions of Numa and Minos, 
and is source fo the love of glory, that sages condemn, we owe Cur- 
glo^^: ^^s ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^> ^^ ^^^ honour and ambition, public 

opinion and private exertion, we owe states and religion. 
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and judges, and law. To the same madness and thirst for glory are 
due all arts and inventions, by which the fruits of others' toilsome folly 
fall into our lap. Even wisdom as well as courage and 
and of confi- industry, have usurped the praise that really belongs to 
ulSeforTof ^^' ^^sdom breeds nothing but timidity and inaction ; 
success ; ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^s no fear of shame, no sense of danger ; 
and folly that gives a glorious exemption from modesty 
and apprehension, the two obstacles to activity in life; the ad- 
vantages of audacity and shamelessness are a mine yet undeveloped. 
"All things, like the Silenuses of Alcibiades, have two opposite 
faces; to take an obvious example, the king men call 
Mid makes the wealthy and a master, is on closer view, destitute of all 
worksmoothly wealth of mind, and ever insatiate, therefore a pauper ; 
in bondage to a swarm of vices, and therefore a slave. 
And on the great world-stage, where each has his mask and his part 
to act, till the great scene-shifter comes to lead him off, (though some- 
times one actor has his part changed from the purple -clad king to 
play the ragged slave), it is only a prudent connivance and hypocrisy 
that keeps the great comedy going, decorously and happily; were 
a meddlesome wise man to drop from the clouds, and shout his dis- 
covery that this worshipped master is no God, but less than a man, 
blind and irrational as the beasts of the field, a slave to a rabble of base 
appetites ; — were he to rebuke mourners for lamenting 
and social ^s dead the living and blessed, or a nobleman for his 
thei^work. igi^ohle deficiency in virtue the sole patent of nobility ; — 
would he not be hooted for a madman and a misanthrope 
who forgets the genial law of human life, drink with us or go from us ? 
This rule may be folly ; but then is folly required courteously and well 
to play our part among the rest. 

" Even to the attainment of wisdom, folly supplies the means ; since 
only the Stoics, with their ridiculous wise man of straw, would deny that 
the affections, folly's proper sphere, are the very incentives and en- 
couragements to all virtue. 

"Wisdom it is that too well opens our eyes to the miserable spectacle 

Wisdom fos- of the countless ills flesh is heir to, infirmity, disease, 

ters morose- and death ; besides all that man inflicts upon his fellow ; 

ness and a prospect that has to many sages made suicide sweet 

misanthropy. ^^ welcome. Were wisdom less rare, all would act 

thus, and the race would become extinct and need another Prometheus 

to recreate it anew. 

" My blessed illusions are what bind men to life and ignorance ; 
Folly's hao v carelessness, forgetfulness, hope and pleasure, the baits 
illusions; I ^^^^ o^t ; till infatuated dotards dye their hair, pur- 
chase a wig, and teeth torn from some hapless pig, and 
go a-courting ; and old hags paint and dye, and write love letters to 
a hired Phaon, and are to be envied too in their bliss ; let him laugh 
at them who is happier than they ! The truly happy are my votaries, 
on whom shame, disgrace, abuse, fall pointless. To be mocked and 
^ , ,. . fooled, and a. victim to delusions and ignorance, is man's 
i^oranc^ common lot ; happy they whose ignorance is also bliss, 
and most bUssful because most complacent, and so 
nearest the golden age which was^ untroubled with science and learn- 
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ing, the spectres that now hunt man's life ; grammar, by itself, suffices 
to make life a torture-chamber. Even among these the arts nearest 
,. common sense, that which is nearest me and farthest 

prosperity ; ^^^^ wisdom, prosper best. While Theology starves, 
Physiology goes bare, Astrology is hooted, Philosophy 
deserted, — Medicine prospers, which if it be in hands sufficiently un- 
learned, impudent and reckless, kings and their courts delight to 
honour. But this art and Rhetoric are both provinces of the architec- 
tonic science of Flattery ; which ranks lawyers next in precedence 
to doctors. 

" But best of all it is to dispense with arts and sciences altogether. 

The happiest and most admirable of creatures is the bee, 

^^/I'^^^d^^' whose artless polity surpasses any that sages have created ; 

m ng om. ^^^^ ^^ ^^ g^j^^j^g^jg^ ^^^ jg^ ^ ^y^^ Pythagorean cock told 

Lucian, the least contented and happy, because the least foolish ; just 

as Homer calls the wise Ulysses ill-fated even above the lot of hapless 

. mortals. Who are happier than fools and the half-witted ? 

offoolst^^^ Free from the fear of death, never put upon the rack of 

conscience, unmoved by what men fable of hell, fearless 

of ghosts, undistracted by either apprehension or hope, void^f shame, 

awe, ambition, affection, envy ; incapable even of mortal sin, accounted 

sacred and not to be interfered with, so beloved of monarchs that some 

cannot dine without them. 

"Their singular praise and privilege it is to speak the truth, and 

be open and straightforward ; the wise man, Euripides 

a)urt and^^ shews US, has two tongues, one for truth, one for expe- 

bower. diency. This is why fools are kings' favourites; they 

alone dare speak out in courts, and their simplicity, with 

their levity and easy temper, gain them women's favour too. And after 

death, we hold, these innocent souls pass straight to the blessed home 

of indolence, the Elysian fields. Compare with such a life 

^Ufe^^'^ the sage's career of poverty and care, unpopularity, and 

gloom ; thin, sickly, pale, and blear-eyed, premature old 

age awaits them, and a hastened death. 

" My Stoic pedant will here say, * Folly is near allied to madness, 

Plato's and andlnadness is misery.' Not so fast. Plato and Horace 

Horace's will tell you how madness may be the mother of genius, 

testimony to or lovely and amiable, when it is my gift, the * mentis gra- 

the pleasures tissimus error^ and not the raving disease sent by the 

o madness. funes. From this species few, if any, of mankind, are 

free. Such are the devotees of sporting, whose music is the hideous din 

of horns and hounds, who will let clowns butcher bulls 

Its varieties, ^^^ wethers; but, to the honour of lancing the noble 

m spo smen, ^^^^ ^^ lucky man comes, with bent knee and bared 

head, and the knife reserved for this sacred use, while the awed crowd 

stands gaping round as if at a spectacle they had never before seen. 

Such men degenerate into the beasts they hunt, while they think this 

. , . kind of life the true royal life. Next to these in folly are 

emis s, ^^ alchemistic dreamers, who, when old and ruined, 

blame man's brief days that leave them no hope of beginning again. 

Gamesters, ridiculous and fooHsh as the sight of them is, too often pass 

beyond my mild rules into frenzy and real madness. More truly 
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^ mine are the superstitious hearers and tellers of miracles, ghosts, and 

all the fables that priests and preachers find so profitable ; 
■ moneers ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ purgatory in periods, and with a few 

[ coins pay for a catalogue of perjuries, lusts, and ca- 

rouses, and plunge in their round of vice with renewed appetite. What 
j blissfiil delusions would an odious wiseacre sweep 

and samt- away were he to rise up and proclaim, * To save your- 
I ^°^ ^^^ ' selves you must live honestly, you must repent with tears 

' ^nd prayers ; to make St. Barbara propitious to your arms, St. Erasmus 

to your business, you must imitate them, not salute their images merely, 
or repeat a few particular verses by way of charm, or map out to the 
saints their separate provinces, or worship the Virgin and forget her 
Son. All that men ask fi*om these saints is some foolish wish. There 
r are thankofferings for escape from shipwreck, or fi-om hanging, for pros- 

perous flight from battle, for a providential quarrel with the doctor, and 
a consequent recovery ; but is there ever a one for ^escape from folly or 
increase of wisdom?' 

" Mine, too, is the tribe of pedigree-mongers ; fools, whose high birth 
is their shame ; mine, all the conceit that boasts of one's- 
genea ogis s, ^^j^ ^^ ^^^,g j-gig^^y^g^ ^^^^ especially the conceit of poet- 
asters, strummers, and strutters on the stage ; and the vanity of each 
nation as to its peculiar gifts — Britons boasting of comeli- 
national Hness, love of song, and good fare ; Scotchmen, of canni- 
^^^^ ^' ness and * a lang pedigree ;* France, of politeness ; Italy, 
of belles lettres; Spain, of soldiership ; Germany, of the stature of her 
sons, and their skill in the black art. You see, then, the value of Self- 
esteem and her sister Flattery, as incentives and encouragements ; the 
latter, indeed, constitutes no small element in the art of rhetoric, the 
chief part of medicine, and the stock-in-trade of the poet tribe. 

" As nothing can be known of a certainty, 'tis better to be in blissful 
ignorance than be made captious and morose by decep- 
Fiction ^^^^ knowledge. Men, too, prefer fiction's roseate hues 
t^artrath. ^^ ^^ ^9^^ colours of truth : St. Christopher, St. George, 
and the more fabulous saints, attract far the most wor- 
shippers. Is a man not to be congratulated whose ugly spouse is 
a Venus in his eyes ? 

** This fool's paradise is to them a real paradise ; one that it only 
needs imagination to enter, and where they have all 
Folly ensures mankind for companions. For the mass of men are 
^°^Slp^°^" fools, and as companionship demands similarity, to be 
wise is to be solitary.- On me therefore depend the 
pleasures of society : I am a second Bacchus and Lyaeus or * looser of 
care,' but a deity constant and unselfish, not like him capricious, 
transient and expensive. Other deities are partial in 
^ti Y^^^^' their favours ; few have Venus' gift of beauty, fewer 
favours^^ Mercury's eloquence, wealth from Hercules, or sove- 
reignty of Jove ; Mars often incHnes to neither side, 
Apollo leaves his votaries in despair, Neptune drowns more than he 
helps ; to say nothing of the deities of evil ; Folly alone 
^'^^'^fow ^^ bounteous and impartial and imiversal as the com- 
^ neglect.^ mon air ; I alone resent not neglect, for all in the end 
are guided by me in their conduct; just the reverse 
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of those who bum candles to the Virgin in broad day, but never 
imitate her modesty and chastity. 

** Whereas I am secure of heart-worship ; and every man is a living 
statue to me. What a comedy is the world to the gods 
comSy ^ above, who after dinner, when their business of hearing 
' prayer is over and they are well steeped in nectar, sit 
on the brow of heaven, and look down on the seething saturnalia below ; 
lovers, cuckolds, zealots, spendthrifts, busybodies, misers, fortune- 
hunters ; mourners* artificial tears, merchants* uneasy pursuit of wealth 
and ease ; a scene, that could we look down on it from 
^^abovT^ the moon as did Menippus of old, would seem some rest- 
less insect swarm of fretful flies, 'stinging each other in the 
dust,' with their wars and intrigues, their loves and their longings, their 
births and deaths ; anon comes a whiff of battle or pestilence, and 
thousands of the animalculae are swept away. These Lilliputians, too, 
have their finger-nail's breadth of mental elevation above their fellows. 
Lopk at those self-satisfied grammarians who, but that 
rammanans, ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ maddest, would be the most miserable of 
mankind; who find pleasure in playing the petty tyrant over the 
trembling schoolroom, who deem it an ample reward to grub up a clue 
to Anchises' mother, or a hint of some new form of some old vocable, 
and who are in the seventh heaven, if they can only pick a hole in some 
learned brother's grammar or style. So, too, do poets 
Poets and ^^^ orators rely on my benign influence, knowing the 
' value of a laugh in lieu of art or argument ; and the 
writers who tickle the popular ear by trifles of their own or plagiarism 
from others, content to be the favourites of a day, and ready to praise 
J another for a Plato if he will return the compliment by 

dwyers, calling them Ciceros. How wholly dependent on me is 
the barren complacency of jurists revelling in tiieir glosses, * making 
Phi h ^^^ darker which was dark enough before;' and the 
1 osop ers, jnathematic seers who mete out the heavens with their 
rods, and were present when the foundations of the world were laid; 
at whom and their conjectures Nature is mightily amused; and the 
. theologians, who from behind their ramparts of defini- 

eo ogians. ^q^s, conclusions, and corollaries, propositions explicit 
and implicit, deal out their problems to the world, (* could the Father 
hate his Son ?' * could the Son have been embodied in another sex or the 
form of an animal or a plant ?') and their casuistries, and sects of Realists 
and Nominalists, Thomists, Albertists, Occamists, Scotists, with whom 
not even the Apostles would dare join issue ; indeed, well-meaning men 
as they were, they knew not the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven as 
these subtle souls do ; they taught grace, good works, and baptism ; but 
were utterly incompetent to distinguish * grace gratuitous ' and * grace- 
giving grace,' * works operant' and * works operated,' the formal, final, and 
eflicient causes in baptism ; in fact it was Paul's ignorance made him* 
condemn * questions and strifes of words.' We ought to 
A modest send these sectaries against the Turk* ; their assaults have 
con^^er^ a potency unknown to unspiritual weapons ; what coolness 
sialists. " o^" acuteness could withstand their irritating and obfus- 
cating power? Except that they would say they are 
wanted at home to prop the else tottering Church; since, but for 
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their reinforcements of syllogisms and interpretations, the orthodoxy 
of Peter and Paul, of Augustine and Jerome, of Aquinas himself, 
would fare ill. 

" So big with this birth of wisdom are the heads of these earthly 
Jupiters, that, as you see, they have to be bound up with fillets when 
, they speak in public to prevent their bursting. But, above 
debt^ to folly- ^^> ^^ ^^^ monks is seen the soothing warmth of the 
garment of self-satisfaction, in which I wrap my chosen. 
To me they owe the conceit they have of their lives spent in bawling 
anthems, ousting the professional beggars, and bearing living witness 
forsooth to the simplicity and unlearnedness of the Apostles. Their 
religion consists in having their dress of the prescribed shape, material, 
pieces, their girdle in so many knots, their sleep in so many divisions. 
If they only knew what will befall them on the last day, 
fate ^ when the Judge shall demand to see their works of 
* charity] What will they have to shew? Bushels of 

psalms sung, tons of fish eaten ; one will bring his single hood never 
changed, another the gloves without which for sixty years he never 
handled money, others will point to dumbness or paralysis brought on 
by the silence and confinement of the cell. But when the Judge in- 
terrupts them, * Whence comes this new race of Jews ? My mansions 
are promised to the deeds of faith and charity, not to vestments, and 
fastings, and prayers, and times and seasons ; I will have righteousness 
and not traditions / — ^what looks will they cast at one another, when 
, outcasts from the highways and hedges are preferred 

^serenitT* before themselves, self-satisfied and secure as they are 
here on earth. The preachers, rejected as they will be 
from heaven, are yet, thanks to the confessional, (though they never 
^ . reveal its secrets but to boon companions,) all-powerful 

eir power, ^^ earth ; and so these wasps can punish any enemy by 
denouncing him to the people, affecting to keep back his name. 
Heavens, their gesticulations and intonations, inflexions 
and postur- and posturings, grimaces and bellowings ! Their laws of 
"^S^> commencing, like poets, with invocations ; a sermon on 

charity begins with the Nile ; on the crucifixion, with the 
^^ ing^ ' I^ragon Bel ; on faith, with squaring the circle. For the 
second head they can deduce every mystery of the 
Trinity firom the syllables that compose it, and the mission of Jesus 
from the letters of the name. The third act of their drama is a passage 
from the Gospels ; the fourth, some petty theological riddle ; the fifth, 
some silly tale from the Mirror of History, or Gesta Romanorum, with 
its allegorical, metaphorical, analogical interpretations. These are your 
Subtle Doctors, Angelic, Seraphic, Irrefragable Doctors; with their 
majors, minors, and conclusions ; corollaries and hypotheses and syllo- 
... gisms. How they misapply what they have picked up from 

an e ivery. rhetoricians, or imitated' from cheap-jacks ; now bawling, 
now in a gasping whisper; anon, jesting with the grace of the ass that 
played the harp. How completely, therefore, they owe to me all the 
spoils they get from their audiences of women, and conscience-stricken 
traders. To pass from these ingrates to kings and courts, where wis- 
dom's presence would be fatal to peace of mind and enjoyment. 

** The ambitious man would not be prepared to wade to a throne 
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K* * d bt through a sea of perjury and parricide, had he sense 
tofoUyt ^^ recognise a king's burdens and duties, the strictest 
unselfishness, impartiality, and self-government, his ex- 
pbsure to temptation, and to plots ; why, but for my soothing influence, 
kings could never eat or sleep ! Thanks to my protecting them from wis- 
dom's approach, see how they enjoy themselves among their flattering 
courtiers, and after a life of hunting, horse-breeding, sales of offices, 
impositions of new taxes, sops thrown to the rabble, consistently igno- 
rant and selfish, loving pleasure and abhorring learning, freedom, or 
truth ; complacently wearing their gold chain, the token of the harmony 
of all the virtues ; their crown, the type of heroic devotion ; the sceptre, 
symbol of justice undefiled ; the purple, the hue of self-sacrifice and 
love ; they end by dying with a good conscience, as of a life well spent. 
, Then their courtiers, insufferably proud of their court 
an cour ers, ^j^j^g ^^^^ court language, their serenities, and magnifi- 
cencies, modest only in their claims to any of the virtues ; their days 
gliding by in a round of feasting and debauch, relieved by dice, gaming, 
jesters, and merry-andrews, scurrility, and vice. And treading in their 
, footsteps come princes' rivals, — popes, and cardinals, and 
an IS ops , i^ishops. How do bishops lives correspond to the typi- 
cal meanings of their white robes, and staff", and crozier ? How anxious 
, and uneasy an honour would be the cardinal's hat, did 
an car ma , ^^^ j pj.ggg,^g jjjgjjj f^^j^ ^n troublesome considera- 
tions as to their duty as representatives of the Apostles ? Did the 
, pope feel bound to be really and truly a father of Chris- 
and popes . tendom and Christ's vicar, to toil, to teach like Him, to 
bear His poverty and shame : would the candidates hesitate not to use 
bribes, daggers, poison, to gain that seat ? What losses would a grain 
of that pernicious wisdom cause them ! all their wealth, honour, power, 
L ss that conquests ; their offices, indulgencies, benevolences ; all 
wisdom would their retinue, and stud, and luxury, to be exchanged for 
cause to the vigils, fasts, tears, prayers, preachings, contemplation. 
Pope. and devotion. What a cloud of copyists, notaries, advo- 

cates, secretaries, grooms, stewards, and mijiisters to baser appetites 
still ; in fine, all the mob so onerous (I mean honourahh) to the Holy 
See, would have their occupation gone ! 

" Thanks to me, it is as it is ; the labour they leave to Peter and 
. Paul, reserving for themselves only the pleasure and 

vTews^^^^* splendour. Miracles, they feel, are out of date ; instruc- 
tion is a labour; interpretation, the business of the 
schools ; prayer, a waste of time ; contrition, womanish ; poverty, de- 
rogatory ; submission, disgraceful ; and death, repulsive ; crucifixion 
would be infamy. 

" Of all the other duties of their office they are lavish, — benedictions, 
, interdicts, aggressions, suspensions and aggravations, 
theyreaUydo. anathemas and inhibitions and excommunications. To 
see their zeal, you have only to encroach on their do- 
mains — St. Peter's patrimony; St. Peter, who left all and followed 
p , Him, and who now, to his astonishment, owns provinces 
patrimony ^^^ townships, customs, taxes, and tolls, which have to 
be defended against Christ's enemies forsooth ! His 
real enemies are irreligious pontiff's, who let His Gospel grow obsolete, 
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or make a traffic of it, adulterate it with their traditions, and defame 
it by their evil lives. What a sight to see decrepit old men made 
d f d dh active, resolute, and unflinching, by the prospect of con- 
juHus^II.^ founding peace and engaging in war, a thing in itself 
monstrous, pestilent and fatal to justice, and forbidden 
by Christ, whose vicars they are called ! Yet some are ready to prove 
you may, in all Christian charity to your neighbour, run your sword 
into your neighbour's bowels. Some German bishops, and the mass of 
Pi t 1 ft t P'^^'^^S' make no pretence even at so much observance 
in the^old! ^^ *^^^^ duties as this. So it is the dignitaries modestly 
leave piety to the people ; the people devolve it on the 
secular clergy, these on the regulars, these again on the monks, who 
depute it to the mendicants, and finally, piety lies buried with the Car- 
thusians, and buried deep enough too. These in their turn remit the 
duty whence it came, and bid those care for the sheep 
ea^ dueT^ who do the shearing of them. But I must not pass into 
folly, as satire instead of panegyric. So true it is, he who would live 
at his ease, must be initiated in my mysteries. Nemesis 
herself hates the cautious wise men ; it is the fools who come to wealth, 
well as office, and prosperity. The wise man. sticks at every 
prosperity. ^^^ ^^^ trick of business ; he is less than an ass when 
canvassing for Church dignities ; and ladies shun him as 
they would a scorpion ; finally, the wealth he despises is the master- 
key to all the honoiurs and pleasures the world holds. 

** *Tis thus I prove my case. And now I can strengthen my position 
rp .. f ^y ^^^ wisdom of antiquity and the Church. Horace 

the^ ancients ^^^^s US he would rather seem a prosperous dolt than 
be a starving sage. The I/iad and Cicero tell us the 
world is full of folly, which is a gift ' free as the liberal air ;' as Eccle- 
siastes says, * infinite are the fools,* and * all is vanity ;* and * the fool 
changes as the moon,* that is, all men are fools, for no man is immut- 
-g , able. Solomon says, *I have given my heart to know 

' wisdom and learning and error and foolishness ;' where 
folly is put last, in the place of honour, as the law and of course the 
practice, of the Christian Church shew. Paul, too, calls himself foolish; for 
I prefer the old theologic method of interpretation, not the new conceits 
t b ^^ ^^^ pestilent flock of linguists, headed by Erasmus, 
theologLns.^ favourite of mine though he be in all else. These theo- 
logians are so felicitously impudent in their interpretings 
as to make the lawyers green with envy. One of their meetings I at- 
. . tended of late (I am rarely absent where theologians 

divi^T gather), when a sour old divine justified the burning 
of heretics by the text, * a man that is an heretic avoid,' 
as if it were * void him out '^ ;* the few who laughed were put to silence 
from the text, * suffer not a witch to live f why? because a witch is an 
evil-doer; and an heretic is an evil-doer; ergo^ a heretic is to be 
burned." 

The declamation however ends, as the manner was, with what is at 
best a want of taste, in the introduction of the most solemn names and 
Scriptural texts, and an elaborate exposition, for the purpose of the 

" Devita = '* avoid," which he takes as de viid tolle* 
D 
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argument, of the " foolishness" of true Christians ; till it occurs to 
the irrepressible speaker, that she is forgetting her boundaries. She 
then concludes, and begs consideration for any licence or loquacity 
shewn in her harangue, on the double plea that she is folly, and is 
a woman. 

In this work Erasmus already appears in that position of an un- 
sparing Reformer, but too desirous of unity to be a Revolutionist, 
a position which only the pressure of later events, and the disrup- 
tion caused by Luther, placed in a false and dishonourable light. 
It indicates what a calm there was before the storm, that despite 
its immense circulation and speedy seven editions, the ecclesias- 
tical world seems to have laughed at the fun and ridicule and 
invective poured out upon their heads, as complacently as they had 
laughed with many a satirist before, from the " Romance of the Rose " 
downwards. 

It was enjoyed, but scarcely understood, Erasmus tells us, till the 
edition with the notes of Listrius, in 15 14, and till its translation into 
French made it intelligible " even to those to whom their Psalter was 
a sealed book.'' We may well believe that More and all kindred 

spirits insisted on its publication, apparently about 15 10. 

SSr ofTht ^^ received illustrations from the pencil of Holbein ; it 

work. was for years constantly being re-edited, translated, or 

mutilated ; it was not till the light let in upon the monks 
Letter from by Listrius' edition, when Erasmus' every word had now 
^ouvdn^ become weighty, that the feelings of the divines found 

utterance in 15 15, in the letter of Martin Dorpius, 
a young theologian of Louvain. 

Commencing with the announcement of the infallibility of the 

, Vulgate, he appeals to Erasmus' own conscience against 

reph^ " ^^^ unlucky Moria^ The answer of Erasmus, with all 

his wonted tact, speaks gratefully of this honest criti- 
cism, compared to the adulatory epistles that come in numerously 
enough; hints at influences at work upon his correspondent, laughs 
at the idea of the clerical gown being sacred from examination, and 
defends the Moria at some length, as a slight jeu d" esprit^ written in 
a week of unfitness and enforced idleness, not condemned by the best 
divines, being only the aim of the Enchiridion thrown into a playful 
form, and an object of animosity to none but the declared enemies 
of letters. It seems that DorpiuS had some of the sense and amiability 
upon which he is complimented. He remained friendly to Erasmus, 
and apparently raised himself above the atmosphere of bigotry around 

him. It was in London, at this time, Erasmus made the 

Era^us ^ acquaintance of Andreas Ammonius, an Italian by birth, 

nius. " ^^^ secretary to the King. Till his death, in 15 17, this 

scholarly and pleasant man remained the scholar's friend 
and patron. Erasmus certainly had the power of attracting to himself 
natures as high-toned, if not as brilliant or powerful as himself; he is 
never without an admirer, in whose ear to pour his hopes, his news, his 
studies, his enmities, his complaints, his needs. It is Ammonius who 
is informed of the badness of the beer and wine at Cambridge, and 
who graceftilly sends down a present of Greek wine, refusing any pay- 
ment for it, except the graceful return of a copy of Greek verses. 
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Erasmus had been invited to Cambridge by the Chan- 
CamSdee cellor, Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, who was now labour- 
ing to introduce the light of the new learning, and dispel 
the hopeless darkness of an University still content with " the small 
logicals," AristoteHan excerpts, and Scotist manuals. The tradition, 
that Erasmus was first Professor of Greek at Cambridge, may only 
mean that he first professed to give tuition in Greek there. For he 
nowhere speaks of a regular stipend through all his accounts of his 
difficulties there ; though Fisher would probably do something to help 
his ally in the good cause. His pupils, we hear, at his 
^^succe^^^*^ lectures on the Greek grammars of Chrysoloras and 
Theodore Gaze, brought him in just one noble in five 
months, a period in which his expenses had been sixty nobles. 

But the generous Archbishop of Canterbury, Warham, sent him 
thirty angels with a jesting letter, and a wish that it were ** ten legions 
of angels." While labouring thus, " not from any idea of profit," but 
Hving on what he could extract from his patrons, Erasmus 
'^writteiffor'^ was writing for Colet the de Copia Verhorum ac Rerum, 
Colet. ^^^ ^ Ratione Studiu At the same time he was look- 

ing out for an assistant-master to William Lilly, the first 
Colet's school Head Master of Colefs new school. This was the school 
of St. Paul's, founded and endowed by himself for the fanciful number 
of 153 boys, the exact number of the fishes caught in the miraculous 
draught. Dedicated to the Child Jesus, whose image stood there with 
the inscription, " Hear ye Him f its object was announced as ** by 
this school specially to increase knowledge and worshipping of God 
and our Lord Jesus Christ, and good Christian life and manners in the 
children." From beginning to end, his wise and good scheme seems 
to have cost him equivalent to ;^4o,ooo of our present money. Colet, 
no doubt, wanted much of the softness and grace of 
u^adiUon of ^^anners characteristic of Erasmus' constitutional timi- 
Colet, ^ity> ^^^ of later ages* advanced humanity. But the 

cruel story told in Erasmus' de Pueris Instituendis, which 
Jortin says " will be hard to fit to others than him," has surely been 
ascribed to him on inadequate evidence, and against all probabihty. 
After a horrible picture of the private schools of the time, conducted 
by men without judgment, knowledge, or chastity, he goes on to speak 
. of ignorant, and therefore cruel masters, and says ; " I 
master.^ once intimately knew a divine of reputation in whose 
school never a meal ended without a tragedy. Once 
a boy of ten, fresh from his mother, a pious woman, was dragged out 
on pretence of unruliness, and flogged to fainting * ; the executioner 
being too excited to hear the repeated, " That will do," of the divine, 
who, however, turned to me and said, "he had done nothing to 
g . - deserve it, but we must break their spirits." It is true 
Ae age.° ^^^> ^^ ^ ^^™^ when Colet's fiiend and follower wore 
a hair shirt for secret penance throughout his Chan- 
cellorship, Colet himself would have not been considered more than 
judicious and firm by any but men so averse to pain, and so much 

* ** Usque ad syncopen . . . nihil commeruerat sed erat humiliandus." 

D 2 
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before their century as Erasmus. But we can fortunately oppose to 

- a mere conjecture the weight of Colet's own tender 

tenderness. words in the preface to his grammar, "which I have 

made a little more easy to young wits than, methinks, 

they were before, judging that nothing may be too soft, nor too familiar, 

for little children, . . . considering the tenderness and small capacity of 

little minds. . . . Wherefore I pray you all little babes, all little children, 

learn gladly this tiny treatise, that . . • of this beginning ... ye may come 

at the end to be great clerks ; and lift up your little white hands for 

me which prayeth for you to God." 

In the letters referring to this foundation mention is made of 
Linacre's soreness at the rejection, as too long, of the grammar 
he had written for the new school ; of Bullock, a Fellow of Queen's 
College, afterwards chaplain to Wolsey; of taking up the cudgels 
against the Thomists and Scotists of Cambridge ; and of a just rebuke 
administered to a certain Master of Arts, who sneered at the noble 
profession of a schoolmaster, saying, " men should leave all and follow 
St. Francis and St. Benedict into their convents.'* A curious and touch- 
Erasmus' ^^^ P^^ ^^ ^^^ correspondence is that on the usual sub- 
poverty, J ^^* ^^ ^^^ scholar's n eediness and his patrons' unreadiness. 
He hates himself for his beggary, and means either to 
acquire a competency, or henceforth be a Diogenes ; but when Colet 
in reply recommends contempt' of money, and with somewhat grim 
jesting, says, "poverty can only poorly help poverty that is impor- 
, . . , tunate," and promises to do something if he begs humbly ; 
an JUS pn e. Ej-^smus answers with just pride and annoyance: "At 
his age, and in his health, to despise money is to renounce life. Seneca 
truly and feelingly says, * favours are dear bought with begging, he is 
not a friend who waits for the word I beg ;' and that when Socrates said, 
* i would have bought a cloak to-day had I had the money,' he gave too 
late who gave after this. He has come to this, that he lives a public 
beggar in England ; from the Archbishop it would be disgraceful even 
to accept any more, much less ask it ; a certain patron to a shameless 
request gave a still more shameless refusal. Even good 
i^onsiderate I^i^^cre, knowing the state of my health, and of my 
purse — six angels in my pocket to travel from London 
with, and the winter approaching, — advises me to retrench and learn 
to put up with poverty. ... I cannot hide my poverty as youth and 
strength enabled me to do once. ... I hate my hard fortune most for 
this, that it suffers me not to be modest." 
The end is characteristic : " yet I am careful whom I ask ; I solicit 
„ , - not you whose wealth is not now abundant ; yet to be as 
ColS ° impudent as I can, I am not too proud to reject a pre- 
sent from a friend like you to a poor soul like myself." 
In another letter he somewhat suggestively tells Colet he knows it 
is not the stinginess of which Colet's enemies accuse him, (truly Colet's 
noble devotion should have earned him security from such slanders at 
least) ; and reminds him of a certain fifteen angels promised for the 
dedication of the de Copia, which elicits from him a jest as to Plenty 
proceeding out of the home of Poverty. 

But the great occupation of his stay at Cambridge was the work 
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Preparing ^^ Collation for his edition of the New Testament, and 
for the New the amending and annotating of his forthcoming edition 
Testament. of Jerome. It was probably the requirements of this 
Thinks of great plan of his life that made him already think of 
leaving again leaving England, which, for all his praise of its 
^^ ^"^ * cultured and kindly men, was deficient in libraries. The 
home of Erasmus was wherever there were books, manuscripts, print- 
ing-presses, and scholars. No doubt, too, he had, however he may 
have disguised it to himself, a restless, roving temperament, which 
soon made itself at home, and was always sanguine of success in 
a new sphere. Thus we find him in the long vacation 
m e to niaking a pilgrimage of curiosity more than reverence, 
\^si^ham. with some young Cambridge friends, to the popular 
shrine of our Lady of Walsingham, in whose honour he 
had dedicated a votive Greek ode. One of the Colloquies minutely 
describes the beautiful church, and the little unfinished chapel near the 
sea; the shrine with its tapers and offerings of gold and jewels; we 
can see the canon on duty scowling at those who came empty-handed ; 
r^^ ,. the copper tablet and engraving of the mounted knight 

re ics. ^^ goat-like beard, and clothes fitting like a skin, who 
once had a miraculous escape through the low wicket in the outer 
wall ; the humourist provoking a profane burst of laughter by remarking 
" that, to judge from the joint of his finger, St. Peter must have been 
a very lusty man /' the indignation of the verger soothed by a peace- 
offering of small coin ; the new-looking house, yet proved to be of 
extreme age, and miraculously brought from afar ; and the final wonder 
of the Virgin's milk, looking like chalk beaten with white of egg, but 
conclusively authenticated by the verger, horror-struck at their impious 
inquiry, by reference to a pedigree hung upon the wall. 

(It is a misconception of Erasmus* meaning, seriously to attempt to 
harmonise the conflicting accounts as to the Greek ode, whether there 
were two separate visits, or one real and one imaginary; the whole 
account professed to be dramatic and humourous, not 
Ode?^ historical.) Before leaving, the Sub-Prior asks if Erasmus 
is the man who, two years before, hung up a tablet in 
Hebrew, (" they call everything Hebrew that they cannot understand,") 
and says what a conference of wits there had been, one saying that 
it was Arabic, another nonsense, till a wise pilgrim found the title at 
least was mere Latin. Erasmus now had to put his ode into Latin 
verse, and is repaid with a chip from a log the Virgin once sat on. 
Parallel to this, is the better-known account of his visit to Thomas 
. k Becket's shrine. Both descriptions have Erasmus* 
^ of Be ^k^°^ graphic and picturesque power, and both shew his position 
with Colet. towards the corruption of the Church, which yet he 
would never desert. In the same Colloquy (the Fere- 
grinatio Religionis Ergo), the approach to Canterbury is described ; 
the imposing twin towers of the old Cathedral, and the welcoming 
peals of the yet distant bells. Presenting the Archbishop's introduc- 
tion, Erasmus ^ and Colet are shewn the choir, with the sacred dagger 

y It has been doubted whether this unorthodox companion could have been Colet. 
But it has been remarked that the name in the Colloquy, Gratianus Pullus, may 
refer to Colet's recorded use of a black dress {pullis vestibus) instead of the usual 
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that pierced the martyr's skull, the skull itself plated with silver, the 
hair-shirt, and girdle, and a perfect mine of bones. But Colet, after 
, kissing the skull and the bones, drew back at proflfer of 

repugnance ^^ arm-bone, with traces of flesh and blood still upon it ! 
and looked as if he had had enough kissing ; whereupon 
the verger shut up his treasures, and they pass on to the high altar, 
crusted and buried in gold and jewels, to the foot of St. Thomas, sur- 
rounded with gold candlesticks, and swathed in silk, his face set in 
gems, and so on. Here the rising feelings of Colet 
and ij^conve- \yYQ^\r^ out into a question to their guide : " St. Thomas 

"^^tions!^^" ^^ ^^s ^^^^ "^^s ^^W ^i^d to the poor?" " He was in- 
deed, &c." " His feelings on that point cannot be dif- 
ferent now?" "Of course not!" "Liberal then as he was when 
poor, how can he be content to see all his wealth lying idle now, when 
a fraction of it would relieve so many whose necessities are tempting 
them into sin?" Colet, "in his earnest way," goes on to say, "Sure 
I am the Saint would be rejoiced to thus help the poor from his unused 
riches." The verger, pouting and frowning, looks at them with a stare 
of holy horror, only prevented by respect for the Archbishop from 
ejecting them at once. Erasmus throws oil upon the waters by apo- 
logetic words and a few coins. (The other speaker in 
Discussion on ^^ie dialogue attacks the expense lavished upon churches, 
churches? ^^ ^he vestments and instruments : " Splendour is seemly 
and well enough ; but to what end are these fonts, and 
candles, and golden images, these costly * organs,' as they are called, 
and all this braying of music (mustcus /tinnitus), while our brethren, 
who are living temples of Christ, are perishing of hunger?") 

The other replies : " This extreme is better than spoliation. The 
gifts are mostly from kings, and would otherwise only have gone to 
swell their losses by gambling and war ; to alienate these sacred offer- 
ings would be a precedent for rapine and sacrilege, and restrain future 
benefactors; and even such idle magnificence is better than bare, 
mean, stable-like churches." 

After this indecisive discussion, the scene ends with the Prior's 

shewing them the rest of the vast treasures, and, to 

°gust ^^ * crown all, a chest, containing rags of what had been 

the saint's napkins and handkerchiefs. One of these rags 

is offered as a great compliment to Colet; who fastidiously took it 

up on the tips of his fingers, and laid it down with a snort of disgust '. 

The Prior, being a judicious and polite man, wiser in his generation 

Th P ' r* ^^^ *^^ blunt verger, contrives not to observe Colet's 

urbanity. profanity, and urbanely offers his guests refreshment. 

This is significant of the way in which the Church, as it 

then stood, in its pride, could afford to parry good-humouredly the 

thrusts of satirists and the zeal of reformers. " Civility, it is said, costs 

nothing. True ; nothing to him that displays it, but it often costs the 

world very dear." Coming away from the Cathedral, — whose treasures 

purple. Colet is said by Erasmus to have read Wiclifs books, which in the Colloquy 
is said of this companion ; and in the Modus Orandi almost the same expression 
occurs in contrasting his own and his friend's views as is used here: "eajoanni 
Coleto nam is mecum aderat indigna videbanturj mihi ferenda donee se daret 
opportunitas ea citra tumultum corrigendi." 
' **Contemptini porrectis labiis veluti poppysmum indicans." 
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in less than thirty years were to be swept into the Royal Exchequer, 
the Cathedral which Erasmus selected as the scene of one of his witty, 
vivid exposures of the abuses of his age, and in which there now stands 
his statue, — a final rencontre fairly upset the vehement and ruffled 
St Th ' temper of his friend. In a narrow lane, an old mendi- 
shoe™^ ^^^ hurries out, and abruptly presents to them a piece 
• of leather to kiss, part of St. Thomas' shoe ; the indignant 
Colet breaks out, " are we to kiss every filthy thing that once belonged 
to a good man." (The other interlocutor in the dialogue allows it 
were better such things did not exist, but professes*, where things 
admit not of immediate correction, his aim is to make the best of 
J. , . them.) Erasmus did not forget this instructive visit, 
reicwors ip. ^j^g^^ jj^ jg^^^j. yg^rs, he said of the worship of saints, 
" We kiss their shoes, but neglect their books ; we lock up their shirts 
in jewelled cabinets, but leave their writings to mould and vermin." It 
, is true, it were to be wished he had not kissed the shoes, 
incoiSSency. ^ ^^^ ^ laughed at them afterwards. But it is hard to 
demand rigid consistency, as if a man were to be ever 
conscious of the eyes of the world upon him, which, after his death, 
scrutinise him in every hour of his life, and judge, by concise alterna- 
tives, the conduct that was momently shaped by motives innumerable 
and variable, perhaps innocent and trivial. 

About this time, 15 n, the league between the Pope, Spain, and 
Cf f f cr ' Venice, to expel the French from Italy, was joined by 
Srop^"" Henry VIII., and effected its object. In 15 13 Julius II. 
was succeeded by Leo X., and in the same year the Eng- 
lish arms gained their double victory over the French at the Battle of 
Spurs, and the Scotch at Flodden. In this French campaign, Ammo- 
nius accompanied Henry as his Latin secretary, a post he had just 
obtained, and gave details of camp and court life to Erasmus who, with 
all his literary diligence and theological labours, always took a rational, 
kindly interest in the affairs of the world around him ; and was glad to 
be transported in fancy awhile from his study and " snaiFs life " in 
Cambridge, now half-emptied by the plague. We get curious, vivid 
glimpses of an age mere history cannot easily present, 
the^e ° except as a gallery of dead portraits, and roll of lifeless 
deeds ; complaints of the deamess of wood, " doubtless 
from the demand at Smithfield for the heretics;" the road between 
Cambridge and London besieged by highwaymen ; the plague ; the 
French and Scotch wars, and rumblings of the coming storm, dividing 
popular attention. We can imagine the reluctance he 
^d of Eras- says he felt to make use of Mountjoy's house, guarded 
^^pnva e ^ .^ ^^^ .^ .^^ master's absence " by such a Cerberus of 
a steward;" and to call as often as he should hke at 
More's home, where More's new wife was perhaps not too well pleased 
with this friend with whom her husband was always chatting merrily in 
, , . Latin. Erasmus' horse had died, and Ammonius, " very 

friends* gifts, generously and genteelly," says Jortin, "makes him a 
present of a new one, a white horse, whose candor re- 
minds Erasmus of the animi candor of the giver. He says, there 

' "Ex his rebus quae subito corrigi non possunt soleo si quid inest boni decerpere." 
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are others he would rather have extorted this booty from, Colet or 
Ursewic, but they are too prudent; though this latter, who was the 
Recorder of London, does give him a horse, which he jestingly calls 
Ulysses, such a traveller had it been, and seen so many Universities. 
Besides all such irregular incomings, he had now his pension from 
Mountjoy of ;^2o, and another of twice that amount due 
a benefice^ *^ Warham, who had collated him to the living of Alding- 
ton, in Kent, worth ;^2o per annum. This, after a few 
months' trial, the foreign scholar conscientiously vacated, " being in- 
competent to feed a flock of whose very language he was ignorant." 
. , But the archbishop, insisting his labours were of more 
resigns i , u y^^ne to the Church than those of many ordinary incum- 
bents, commuted it for its annual value, and made up a similar amount 
from his own purse. Warham was one of the select 
from\S^rhanL fri^^^s for whom Erasmus had a constant and sincere 
affection ; he takes a pleasure in incidentally referring to 
his patron's genial manners, and open, simple heart. Confidant and 
, envoy of the king, he yet found time for the duties of his 
character! position, and the exercise of his bounty; *'a genuine 
divine," a man of literary taste, if not of literary ability; 
it is told of him as a remarkable thing that he gave no time to hunting, 
gambling, or frivolity, nor at his hospitable table exceeded in his own 
person the strictest temperance. 

The eulogy Erasmus wrote upon him manifestly rose from his heart, 
written as it was in 1534 when its subject had been dead only a year. 
But despite the esteem of many, and the affection of some English 
friends, Erasmus was glad to leave England, glad at least 
leaves Cam- ^^ leave his unprofitable, seemingly ungrateful, work at 
bridge. " Cambridge ; though he stayed long enough to reap some 
fruit of his zeal, in the establishment of " sound litera- 
ture, mathematical study, a new, or at least renewed form of Aristotle, 
and a certain diffusion of Greek." 

The patronage he might reasonably have expected from the king 
Ne 1 t d b '^ever came to Erasmus ; he once got a friendly look, and 
the King was bid be confident by Wolsey, but " dared not put in 
a word about presents." And, indeed, they might only 
have come in a form as unacceptable as the living he resigned. Only 
a direct pension could have agreed with his desires ; and what remained 
from war abroad and lavishness at home, was diverted, according to 
Bishop Burnet, into other channels by the all-powerful Wolsey, now 
Archbishop of York. 

The author of the " Praise of Folly," the friend of a rival and supe- 
rior in Church dignity, the free-spoken wit, with his 
sev • re^ hasty tongue and impatience of ceremonial, would not 
of this. ^^ ^^^ fi^st object of the bounty of a careless and em- 
barrassed sovereign's proud minister. Irresistibly inge- 
nious mendicant as he was with the pen, his humour and uncourtier- 
like manners made him less successful personally. Wolsey doubtless 
saw what is still traceable, an ill-concealed mistrust of the omnipotent 
favourite, and a ridicule none the less pointed for being indirect. He 
made but few advances to the cardinal or the king himself, feeling suc- 
cess doubtful, and dedications too remunerative to be thrown away. 
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It was not till afterwards that Henry, ever jealous of his place among 
European sovereigns, made efforts to recover the luminary that Charles V. 
had won for his own magnificent court. 

What finally decided him was an intimation of Charles* liberal offers, 
Offrfr communicated through the Abbot of St. Bertin, brother 

Prince o^ ^^s 0^^ benefactor and deceiver, the Bishop of Cam- 

Charies. bray. His reply to the abbot does justice to the admira- 
Letterto tion and liberality experienced in England, but sets 
Abbot of against this the pre-occupation and loss of communica- 
St. Bertin, ^^^ occasioned by the wars. Upon the unchristian folly 
and moral corruption of war he waxes justly indignant, 
and its expense and bloodshed, its encouragement of the worst scoun- 
drels, not forgetting the inconveniences and disturbances to poor scho- 
lars at home. His correspondent might use all his influence with the 
prince and his father, the Emperor Maximilian, to procure peace, " and 
would that Pope Leo could compose what that Julius stirred up." 
England, even had he been quite contented with its treatment of him, 
was without the real lodestar that attracted him, the printing-press, 
under experienced and intelligent guidance like that of Froben at 
Leaves Basle, of which he now receives intelligence. Accord- 
England, ingly, in July, 15 14, Erasmus, for the third time, leaves 
Again England. His former ill-luck pursues him on this voyage, 

unlucky. The ** banditti of the sea," the custom-house men at 
Dover, pretended to have lost his trunks, containing all his MSS., in 
order to extort a few more coins : " I am surprised the king tolerates 
such scoundrels, to bring disgrace on his whole country." He explains 
to Ammonius that the amount he received at departing was fifteen 
angels, firom Warham, Ruthall, and Fisher ; and writes from the Castle 
Ham, in Picardy, where Mountjoy was residing as gover- 
ServSius^ nor. But these discontents and misfortunes in England 
invitation : were skilfully kept in the background by honest Erasmus 
in the important answer to Servatius, now Prior of his 
convent at Stein, who had urged the illustrious fugitive to return to the 
refuge of his youth and his duties as a monk, and to the honours await- 
ing him. The answer " to this offer of a Pharaoh to make Moses a task- 
master if he would but return into Egypt," varies between propitiation 
and self-justification and self-laudation, with a subdued tone of defiance, 
ridiculing the idea of his profession having been at all voluntary, or of 
the sphere it opened to him having been comparable to the utility or 
honourableness of his present life ; he goes on to speak with modesty of 
. his labours and his infirmities, with dignity of his fame 
EiSknd'^ and fortunes. In England, he relates, bishops were 
" * fond of a bow from him, the queen desired him for 
a tutor, the king wrote to him, and, with Wolsey, had made him mag- 
nificent promises. Lord Mountjoy and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury had settled pensions on him; the latter had, in a few years, 
given him 400 nobles unasked, a sum of 150 nobles at one time. 
Oxford and Cambridge were rivals for his presence. To 
The monastic Rome he had often been invited, as he now was to Brus- 
sels. He declines to come back, " to change his studies 
into repasts, to be partly envied, partly despised, to wear out his health 
and enthusiasm in the frivolous talk, the judaical strictness, the self- 
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exaltation of the monastic life. Cannot we make baptism the primary 

vow, and look upon all Christendom as one holy monastery, so that it 

shall matter not where we live, provided we live well ?" In conclusion, 

he describes his progress in his Jerome, New Testament, 

^^irTenf ^^^' ^"^ ^^' "^^"^'^ Epistles : " Great men say in these things 

I am successful where others are not." Indeed, it was 

probably about this time that Leo X., in answer to the famous letter to 

his secretary Grunnius, sent a dispensation from these forced and still 

galling vows. 

After a stay of a few days at Hamme and at St. Bertin, Erasmus went 
on his way to Ghent and Antwerp, paying a visit to the young Prince 
de Vere. He gives Mountjoy a comical account of an accident and 
his escape : it was a sudden sprain in the back, with an 
warded^" equally sudden recovery by morning, after a vow made to 
St Paul to finish his Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans. The mixture of motives that prompted his making this vow, 
and the spirit in which he mentions it, probably he could hardly have 
explained to himself The best practical commentary on the incident 
R h B 1 ^^» ^^^* *^^ ^^^ ^^^ never performed. A sort of trium- 
phal progress at length ends in his reaching Basle, and 
becoming acquainted with the circle at Basle who are so closely con- 
nected with his life and labours, Beatus Rhenanus, his friend and ad- 
mirer, Listrius, Amerbach, and John Froben, the printer. 
Froben ; the 'pj^jg enterprising man, like Aldus at Venice, was one of 
grea pnn ers. ^^ ^^^^ printers who made their profession independent 
of the restrictions of the Church and the Universities, and partly inde- 
pendent of the trade of booksellers. The sale of books grew fast when 
they began to be produced at. less than one-fifth of the cost of manu- 
scripts ; and the great printers may take an honourable place in memory 
as they did in fellow work, beside the great writers, as pioneers of edu- 
cation and enlightenment. Eight months are now de- 
Erasmus hard yQte^i to incessant work. "I almost killed myself in 
at work. bringing back St. Jerome to life." The learned circle all 
contribute to the launching of this great venture. All the eager hospi- 
tality of the doctors and magistrates is steadily declined. By this time 
an edition of Seneca, a new edition of the "Adages" and the Jerome 
are well under weigh; the de Copia and a new book of "Similes*' 
being already in the press at Strasburg. 

The Institutio Principis Christiani^ written at this time, was dedicated 
, , . to Prince Charles, as a recognition of the Councillorship 
tianPrince'*^ and pension promised and conferred upon him by the 
Court at Brussels. Erasmus never retired from the world, 
so far as to be living out of it ; and this wise sympathy and interest as 
of a man among men, has both helped to make him an. ever-living 
character, not a shadowy name, and added a peculiar 
sense, undercurrent of sense and shrewd observation to what 
might have been a mere "learned inanity." And when his worldly 
wisdom seems trite, and his .illustrations pedantic, it 
and classical should be remembered that classical learning and poli- 
no "then ^^^^ reflection were then fresh and in their infancy, and 
hackneyed. had a directness of application and interest in that birth- 
time of new scholarship and a new order of things, not 
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easily to be appreciated in this age of their transition or decline. But 
the recommendations to be sparing of capital punish- 
Some wise ment, to tax as little as possible the peasantry and the 
^^m itr'^ necessaries of life, to keep down the numbers of idle 
priests and vagrant soldiers, and to introduce the prin- 
ciple of international arbitration, are points that come home to the 
practical politics of our day. 

The Court of Charles once spoke of conferring a bishopric on Eras- 

. mus, but found the next turn of the nomination was 

inSkilT'^ vested in the Pope. It was to be in Sicily, "a race 

originally Greek, and still noted for wit and gaiety ; but 

I am heartily glad it was all a mistake :" in fact, he could only " laugh 

at the idea of his being made a bishop." 

At Basle, Erasmus met Zwingle and CEcolampadius, two future leaders 
of the Reformation movement, both of whom his cha- 
CEcokm^^ racter seems to have fascinated; and at Mayence, be- 
^diu™^^ came interested in the troubles of Reuchlin (Capnio) 
with his ecclesiastical persecutors. This restorer of 
Erasmus German learning had incurred the enmity of the Domi- 
Reuchlhi '^icans and their Inquisitor Hochstraten, for resisting 
the proposal to bum all Jewish literature. Reuchlin, 
the great Hebrew scholar of the age, and afterwards even a Cabbalistic 
enthusiast, appealed to Leo against their mandate for the burning of 
in 1 tt ^^^ Speculum, and the condemnatory sentences of four 

Rome. Universities. Accordingly, in his letters to Rome, Eras- 

mus warmly pleads what was in truth his own cause. 
The letter to Cardinal St. George professes a regret for having left the 
patrons and libraries of Rome; though, as Jortin puts it, when Leo X., 
Adrian VI., and Clement III. afterwards invited him there, " a fit of the 
gravel came opportunely enough, and furnished him with a civil excuse." 
His own inaptness for courts and want of ambition, are here allowed to 
be the reasons for the disappointment of his " dreams of a second 
golden age and Fortunate Isles." From an account of his own works 
he proceeds to press the merits and wrongs of Reuchlin, his learning 
and high position, stainless life and venerable age. To Cardinal 
Grimani, England is declared with "German frankness" to be the 
chosen home of his old age. The letter to the Pope compliments his 
Medicean descent and his restoration of peace ; but suggests the chief 
warfare of Christians is with internal evil rather than with infidels, " let 
us conquer the Turks by setting them a good example." 

^^^T^iJfrJ He wishes to immortalise the reign of Leo by connecting 

sanction tor -^ -^i .1 • i /. r>i x 1 'Tt 

his work. ^^ With the immortal name of St. J erome, each name will 

worthily match the other in glory. The Pope accepted 
the honour, and graciously approved of his old prot^gd's labours. The 
work and expense of this was contributed to by ReuchUn, Rhenanus, 
Froben, and three sons of Amerbach, who had made it the purpose of 

his life. It has been remarked that while Erasmus was 

Contem- writing the Institutio, and More the "Utopia," at the 

Ma^mvdli's ^^^^ ^^^^ Machiavelli's " Prince" was lying in his study 

" Prince.'* awaiting publication. It was no small thing for the world 

that its literary leader set himself not only against the 
old grossness and ignorance, but equally against two threatening cor- 
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ruptions of the reforming movement, namely, intellectual 
o7the^?me7 Sensualism, basing itself on revived classical learning, and 
religious Judaism, due mainly to an exaggerated estimate 
of the Talmud and Cabbala. Under these circumstances appeared 
what Erasmus would have considered his distinctive works and real 
claims to fame, the enlarged Adagia^ the Novum Instrumentum^ and the 
St. Jerome. 

The famous Adagia, planned at Oxford, and printed at Paris in 
Th Ad ^5^^> ^y Aldus at Venice in 1508, by Frobeh in 15 12, 

re-issued E^w- ^^ ^^^7 ^^^ edited in its characteristic form, with the 
. . ' numerous and lengthy digressions chiefly attacking with 

igressions, ^ wonderful range of eloquence and satire his old ene- 
mies, kings and nobles, theologians and schoolmen, clergy and monks. 
The first edition, hastily compiled, and dedicated to Mountjoy, with its 
800 proverbs, chiefly Latin, had long appeared " jejune and poverty- 
stricken" to the wide-read and retentive Greek scholar. This last edi- 
j, - tion, dedicated to Warham, among its 4,151 proverbs, 
learning common-places, obscure and idiomatic sayings, and ex- 
pressive words, contains explanations and translations of 
^ J more than 10,000 Greek verses. In those days of poor 

students then. Students and costly books it was a vast magazine** of 
classical lore, of history, antiquities, quotations, and 
phraseology, a dictionary, grammar, book of reference, anthology, and 
manual in one. Its stream of fresh and modem thought added life and 
interest to its classical value, which again gave an unfailing and Euro- 
pean publicity to its earnest contemporary denunciations. The sale 
of the work was indeed even beyond the author's hopes, 
Its sale. though from his inquiries about a certain 100 copies en- 
trusted to Groc}Ti to sell, it seems to have been less popular in Eng- 
land, where the high-minded culture of a few contrasted with the super- 
stitions and ignorance of the bulk of the people. Such a circulation 
^ - shews that the work not merely displayed the real and 

the^e.^ deepest convictions of the writer, but at the same time 
represented the secret temper of the age which this same 
writer had done so much to create. Rudius ac planius suggests a sneer 
Remarks on ^* ^^ empty verbosity of philosophers of 3ie day ; quot 
controversy, homines iot smtenticB points to the hopelessness of hair- 
&c. ' splitting controversy. Under a mortuo tributum exigere, 
the misrepresentations, tricks, and monopolies of mer- 
chants are assailed ; the nobles' extortionate tolls at ford, bridge, har- 
The Church's ^^^^ ^^^ road, the Church's tax at every halting-place 
exactions. ^^ human life; taxes on entering by baptism, taxes on 
marriage, mass, benedictions, consecration, instruction, 
and communion ; the harvest of taxes from litigations, dispensations, 
indulgences, collatings, and confirmings ; taxes for leaving the world, 
and a scale of taxes according to where the body is to be allowed to 
p . decay in peace. Caput sine lingua has an allusion to 

" crocodiles with no gift of speech, but a deadly bite, 
and to be found far nearer home than, the Nile." Kndifestina lente^ the 
motto of the Aldine press, ends in a warm commendation of the labours 

•* Budd»us calls it ** Minerva9 logothecam." 
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p . - of Aldus, " who is constructing a library, not, like Pto- 
j^^^s, lemy*s, to be contained in the walls of a building, but one 

whose limits are the ends of the world." 
Under Herculei labores appropriately comes a long account of the 
^ , difficulties, inconveniences, and disheartening nature of 

^a^ours?^^ such a work as the Adagia ; the interminable reading 
necessary, the minute attention and selection, the rarity 
and corruption of the MSS., and their mutilated and worm-eaten con- 
dition, the mass of routine work, and the loss of sight, health, and 
spirits. 

The application of the expression Silent Alcibiadis^ (derived from 
^ «„ . Alcibiades' comparison in Plato's Symposium of the 
AlcibiaMs- inner and outer man of Socrates to the images of a 
application Silenus, containing a deity inside), leads to an enumera- 
tion of precious characters concealed under an unin- 
viting exterior, from Diogenes and Epictetus, to Prophets and Apostles, 
and the obscure condition and sorrow-laden life of Christ Himself, 
His majesty, true riches, fortitude, serenity, glory, and immortality, 
hidden under so much humiUty, poverty, weakness, ignominy, toil, and 
death. In interpretating the Bible the same rule prevails. " If you 
read it as a mere history, how Adam was made of clay and Eve of 
a rib, how the serpent tempted her, how God walked in 
interpretation. ^^ garden in the evening, how the angel guarded Para- 
* dise with a sword, — there is danger of supposing all this 
to be an Homeric fable. And in the Gospels the true, divine wisdom 
is only to be found by stripping off their outer garments." But the 
Q'l ' ' . proverb has a reverse application to those who are fair 
t tnverst, externally, but full of corruption within ; " as those god- 
like monarchs who, if opened, would be seen to be tyrants, robbers, and 
the foes of the commonwealth; bishops mystically clad, but with war 
or traffic in their hearts ; the sourly holy monk, a sink of selfishness 
and greed within. Only the Christian looks deeper than wealth and 
birth, opinion and the world looks instead for learning and virtue, for 
Christ's law and eternity. 

" This false view is confirmed by giving false names to gloss over 

violence, flattery, bloodshed, as priests, bishops, and 

ST^^^h'^V^^ popes, who are the Church's ministers, call themselves 

poral powen" ^^^ ChUrch, and make their luxury and power the Church's 

prosperity." His view of their fiinctions, he maintains, 

is far more elevating to the priestly character than " the abusurdity of 

a patrimony claimed for that Peter, who said * silver and gold have 

I none.' The temporal rule of priests tempts them to self-enrichment 

and the people to revolt, and keeps up a chronic war of succession, 

and a series of ever-new leeches to drain the public purse." Parallel 

to this attack on the Churchmen is that upon kings in the fable of 

The Scara- ScarabcBus aquilam qucerit. The tale is itself told in 

baus, Erasmus' happy manner ; how the hare pursued by the 

the fable ^^^^ ^^^P^ ^^^^ ^ beetle's hole on Mount iEtna, where 

the beetle, flattered at such an unusual esteem for his 

unsavoury abode, promised to save her, and being a mighty man of 

war exhorted the eagle to respect innocence and the rights of the 
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suppliant, and for friendship's sake to leave the dwelling unpolluted 
by blood. The eagle thrusts the beetle aside, and devours the hare 
before his eyes. The magnanimous beetle, for the credit of his race, 
and hoping to root out the tribe of eagles and himself ascend the 
throne, managed to reach the eagle's nest and thrust out his eggs. In 
vain the eagle changed his eyrie ; even from Jove's lap the beetle's 
cunning displaced the eggs. The internecine war would have con- 
tinued to extermination, had not Jupiter enforced the children of the 
beetle to cease hostilities for the thirty days of the eagle's incubation. 
In describing the habits and nature of the combatants, the, eagle is 
Application designated the king of birds, being the aptest type of 
the kingly character. The true king is a philosopher's 
to Kings, dream. Our present kings want even the title of king 
t eu: vani y, gii(je(j Qyer witii lies ; to be called " divine," when scarcely 
men ; " invincible," when beaten on every field ; " august," who are so 
mean ; " serene," who have turned the world upside down ; " illus- 
trious " ignoramuses, and ** Catholic" mockers of Christ. Their whole 
aim is to purvey for their eaglets. " Look at the eagle, with his rapacious 
evil eyes, threatening hooked beak, cruel jaws, stem brow, — is he not 
the image of a king, a magnificent and majestic king ? He has, be- 
tembleness sides, his dark and deathhke hue, his hideous, terrible, 
' appalling cry, which strikes all animals with dread. At 
this cry, I say, the people tremble, the senate shrinks, the nobles cringe, 
the judges fawn, divines are dumb, lawyers assent, laws and constitutions 
give way ; of no avail are right or religion, justice or humanity. Other 
points of likeness there are ; the eagle is a selfish robber ; 
rapaci y, j^^ wants broad lands for his own, and * bears no brother 
near the throne.' The eagle's weapons, too, are royal, not merely 
hooked beak and hooked talons, but undazzled eyes and a lynx-like 
vision for prey. Though, if you consider our eagles' myriads of eyes, 
beaks, and claws at their command, their insatiable hunger and variety 
of means of pillage, (taxes, fines, sale of titles, mock wars, informers, 
and relatives,) the real eagle is hardly worthy the name of king. It is, 
however, the type of royalty, being unlovely, unmusical, 
S^theeagk! ^^^^ ^'^^ ^^^ ^ ^"^ carnivorous and rapacious, given to 
pillage, devastation, and combats, universally harmfiil and 
hateful in its solitariness, whose destructiveness is only surpassed by 
its malice." 

In another place the expression of this diatribe is somewhat varied, 

but not the bitter earnestness. We come upon such 

^ew^^ phrases as " a prince, if he can help being a robber," 

where, 0^^^ Luther's words in his Table Talk, " it is hard to be 

a prince, and not a robber ;") " most of mankind's misery 

and in Luther, j^^^g ht^n inflicted by one or two princes in every few 

generations." "Princes should be chosen, not taken at random, as 

they are now ; the result being that the people build 

b^orstat^e ^i^^s,' princes destroy them ; the citizens' industry en- 

' riches the state, which the prince's rapacity plunders; 

popular magistrates enact good laws for princes to break ; the people 

love peace, which princes study to turn into war," "when princes 

conspire to oppress and exhaust another state, they call it a just war ; 
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•when they harmoniously unite for spoliation, they call it peace; 

we owe it to the educators and guardians in a court, 
^education ^^^^ while a land is being ruined, and the citizens 

slain, the prince is in his castle of indolence, play- 
ing dice and dancing, enjoying his jesters, hunting, love and wine." 
Then in a bold, noble passage, where the glow of his indignation 
raises his Latin to an inspired pitch of burning eloquence. " O Bru- 
torum genus jam olim extinctum! O fulmen Jovis aut caecum aut 
obtusum ! Isti principum comiptores pcenas Deo dabunt sed sero 
nobis." 

A fearful picture this is of tyranny and grinding extortion, such as 

could wring from a timid man and dependent scholar 

I'^Middir^ so bitter an "how long, O Lord, how long?" The 

Ages; suicidal avarice, of a Henry VIL and a Louis XL, the 

remorseless bigotry of a Philip of Spain and a Henry 
VIII., the godless cruelty and crime of a Sforza, an Ezzelin, an 
Alexander VI., have left deep enough prints of suffering upon the 
annals of an age of divine right and feudalism dying hard. But pro- 
bably- a more fearful track of blood and tears would be 
worse proba- found in the record of the petty princes and sovereign 
princ^dkies. ^^^^les, in the privacy of their small lordships, whose 

monstrous vice and crimes now and then start up and 
darken even the dark politics of that age, in the form of a Gilles de 
Retz, or a Caesar Borgia, but who remain for the most part obscure even 
in infamy, for whom * history is but the shadow of their shame.* But 
the vials of his fiercest wrath Erasmus — and here, at least, Erasmus 
means the united convictions of Colet and More, Luther and Melanch- 
thon — poured out upon the court circles, whose flattery and intrigue 
and evil teachings made the prince sevenfold worse than themselves. 
Whatever design is to be attributed to Machiavelli's publication of his 
" Prince," it certainly indicates a degree of political depravity almost in- 
conceivable, which could allow its reduction to scientific principles, and 
its circulation in a systematic code of atrocity. 

The moral of the fable, to despise no enemy however mean, comes 

round to an attack upon those great orders, to offend 
as beeUes ^^^ ^^ whom, said a Pope, was more dangerous than to 

make any monarch one's foe. " For there are certain 
fellows of mean condition, but strong in malice, black as beetles, and 
with all their vileness and offensiveness, who yet have a persistency of 
malice, that though it never can be a benefit, can yet give a world of 
trouble, even to the great and powerful. Their black hue alarms us, 
their din deafens us, their ill-savour confounds us ; they are ever hover- 
ing about, fastening upon, or lying in wait for, their foes ; better offend 
a noble, than quarrel with these beetles ; even a victory over whom 
is a disgrace, and who, even while fyou shake them off, or do battle 
with them, send you away contaminated." 

The second of these three great works is the Novum Instrumentum, 

Ever since the kindred spirit of Laurentius Valla had led 

xSumem -^ Erasmus to study him in the cells of Steyn, he had kept 

' before his mind the idea manifest in his edition of Valla's 

Notes on the Greek of the New Testament. As yet, the sole authority 
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of the Christian world was the Vulgate, that is m^nly, 

the first chal- Jerome's translation into Latin ; many even, strange as 

^Vulgate ;^ it may sound, knew of no original or ulterior source. 

The monks in Scotland, who had heard of Luther as the 
a uthor of " a pestilent book called the New Testament," were only a little 

behind their continental brethren, on whom Erasmus' 
cjuionis^d.^ original text and re-translation fell like a thunder- clap. 

All translations were from the Vulgate. Even scholars 
and learned divines argue, by the force of habit, from phrases and 
words in the Vulgate, as if this was the ne plus ultra of controversy. 
Erasmus' work ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^5^^ ^^^^ there was sent forth from Basle the 

Novum Instrumentum, a new Latin version side by side 
with the Greek text from the collation of five MSS., and many passages 
cited in the Fathers. This was just in time to give Germany and Eras- 
mus the honour of this alliance of letters and religion, and anticipate 

Cardinal Ximenes* already printed, but yet unpublished, 

anticipates the Polyglot Bible, known as the Complutensian. Its in- 

s^^^Bible." trinsic importance, the critical state of feeling at the 

time, the high interest attaching to the author's name, 
all gave the work a rapid sale. The typographical and other errors 

abundant in the first edition, are in great part due to its 
"^iSte^^ ° hasty execution. These were sharply noted and assailed 

when time had elapsed to allow of rational criticism. 
But against the immediate assaults of mere ignorance and alarmed 
bigotry, the protection of the copyright by Maximilian for four years, 
and the dedication to Leo X., was an invaluable defence. For the de- 
dication of the Jerome had been transferred to Warham ; and for this 
S ti ed g^^^t^r 3.nd bolder enterprise the shield of the Pope's 
by^Leo. sanction was reserved. It was indeed needed to war- 
rant the outspoken Paraclesisy or Exhortatory Address 
The Preface, P^^ ^^ preface. In this he appeals first to the philosophic 

and too often sceptical scholars of Italy, '* to treat reli- 
appealto gious studies with less coldness, yea insincerity. Are 
scholars, z&xiO and Aristotle worthy to be put in comparison with 
Christ? Their ponderous esoteric* commentaries with His simple uni- 
versal faith, which is as bright as the sun, and should be made as free 
and open to all ; unless Christianity is to repose its strength in men's 
ignorance, like the privy councils of kings ? I wish the Gospels and 
Epistles translated into all languages, for Scotland and Ireland, and for 
Turks and Saracens ; and to be the familiar solace of the husbandman 
at his plough, and the weaver at his shuttle." Then he appeals against 
the schoolmen's autocracy. " What are Albertus, Thomas, Occam, to 

the truly * irrefragable' Son of God? what are they to 
SioXe^ ^^^^^ ^^ appointed? or taul the chosen? or John the 

beloved ? We kiss Christ's footprints and vestures, but 
His true garment and true living image are these Gospels, which shew 
Him us better than our own eyes would have done." And, finally, as 

if inspired to anticipate all modem views on the subject. 

Method of j^g points out the true method of Scripture interpretation. 

of Scripture^ " ^^ ^^ *^ ^^ approached in reverence, and in the spirit 

of a learner. For instruments, we need the Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew tongues ; and it is wonderful how much light and life is 
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the historical ^^^^wn upon our reading by the historical study of the 

' writers' nations and times. AH branches of learning may 

be profitable for this instruction ; . . . . never quote Scripture second- 

hand ; never distort its meaning, taking the world to be 

Tnd simple!'^ the laity and such like, or by building upon isolated 

texts. Lean only upon the best commentators, and not 

implicitly upon them. As to school learning, he is * invincible' enough 

who is unconquered, not in argument, but by passions." 

The significance of the concurrent publicatipn of Jerome's works is 

Th T r me ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^"'^ ^^^ Preface to the New Testament It 
e Jerome. ^^^ Jerome who gave the vulgar the Bible in their own 
tongue, who against Augustine denied that verbal inspiration, which by 
^ a strange fatality was destined to become attached to 

ofErasmu^ Jerome's own edition; Jerome it was who still divided 
the Christian world with his subtler rival Augustine ; 
Jerome was Erasmus' own master and prototype as a theologian ; and 
of citations firom Jerome the Annotations on the Novum 
Notes to the Instrumentum are largely composed. Of these notes the 
ment " ^^^* characteristic is the honest facing of difficulties, such 
as apparent misquotations and slips of memory in the 
Evangelists, the seeming interpolation of the text of the three witnesses, 
and the recognition of the doubtfiil authorship of the Apocalypse and 
Digressions ^^ Epistle to the Hebrews. Another characteristic of 
in them them is that habit of sarcastic digression and allusion, 
without which they could hardly be from the pen that 
wrote the Encomium Morice, He points out the perversion of the text 
p, , commonly used to justify the primacy of Peter's successor, 
questions. ^^^ ^^^ ^^ words "hear ye Him," should warn us to 
put our consciences into tiie keeping of no pope or 
prince ; and draws a parallel between the phylacteries of the old world, 
and the relic worship of his day. Peter's humble lodging, and Paul's 
unrequited teaching, are put side by side with papal palaces and clerical 
extortion. Doubts are thrown upon there being any primitive warrant 
for matrimony being made a sacrament, for auricular confession, for the 
Critical * celibacy of the clergy. Even on the less important ques- 
of the work, ^^^xiy viz. the critical value of this pioneering attempt, 
honourable acknowledgment has been made by Tischen- 
dorflf and other editors, of Erasmus' acuteness and industry. If we 
deduct what may be attributed to inexperience in the arts of decipher- 
ing MSS., and printing Greek, the embarrassment for want of libraries 
and funds, the haste of the work, and the multifarious labours and pro- 
pensity to hurry which made his life a whirl of activity, — there will be 
but a small margin of error left to tarnish even the critical fame of this 
Herculean worker. This was felt even at the time. Erasmus, but for 
his natural over-sensitiveness, might have afforded either to ignore or 
to acknowledge the cavils at such lapses as putting the Thracian Nea- 
polis in Caria, and of creating a new father, Vulgarius, out of a mis- 
Attacks on it ^^^^^^S ^^^ Bulgaria. He needed to reserve all his gall 
of controversy to resist the fire of * learned sharpshoot- 
ing,' to which he was subjected by those who saw their card-castles 
falling with the diffusion of the Gospel, and the destruction of the 
despotism and verbal inspiration of the Vulgate. 

£ 
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The already noticed letter of Dorpius was the forerunner of the storm. 

Lefevre '^^^ dispute with the French divine Lefevre d'Etaples 
(Faber Stapulensis), who had been anticipated in his own 
design by Erasmus' work, and some of whose mistakes Erasmus had 
mildly enough adverted to, was a quarrel with an old friend, for which 
J both were afterwards sorry. A bitterer adversary was 

Edward Lee, afterwards Archbishop of York, whose un- 
derhand insinuations Erasmus amply repays with the most ostentatious 
contempt. Both were exasperated by a sense of personal slight ; Lee 
by the neglect of the notes Erasmus had professed to be willing to 
profit by, Erasmus himself by a feeling of Lee's presumption, and by 
Lee's charges of Arian heresy. The " British viper," and " monster of 
arrogance, virulence, and dulness," was handed over from Erasmus' 
shafts to the cut-and-thrust satire of More, who takes occasion from his 
acquaintance with Lee to explain to him his temerity and conceit in 

-. ,^ - contesting with Erasmus. The contest, however, ended 

Result of con- . '^1.1 ^ Li i^ r 

test with Lee. ^^ ^522, m the replacement, apparently by means of 
a treacherous interpolation on Lee's part, of the verse of 
the Three Witnesses in the third edition of the work, the name of which 
had now been altered to Novum Testamentum, Before his death it had 
passed through five editions, and the Jerome through three. 

When these works were published, or safe in the press, Erasmus 
g . ^ . ., , seems to have left Basle for England, detained awhile at 
England. S^- Omer by fear of a rough passage. All we hear about 
this visit is of favours received from the Eling, Cardinal, 
and Archbishop of Canterbury. The winter of 15 16 was spent in 
Brussels at the Court of Charles V., now Emperor. From Brussels 
. he removed, though with reluctance, to Louvain. Con- 
ouvain. ygnient as this University town, so near the Court, must 
have been, he was naturally reluctant to trust his comfort to one of the 
four Universities which had persecuted Reuchlin, who had just been 
acquitted at Rome. But the sunshine of his popularity was as yet un- 
clouded by the storms of the religious warfare so fast approaching. As 
yet universal admiration outweighed the ill-will of a few. Dorpius was 
his reconciled friend ; and Ludovicus Vives, the brilliant young Spaniard, 
afterwards domiciled in England, and Goclenius, Professor of Latin, be- 
came his followers and supporters. Nor was he without an object to 
interest him, the endowment and foundation of the Collegium Trilingue 
was in progress, and he had a chief share in the appointment of its 
Hebrew and Greek professors. 

Again this year (1517) -Erasmus appears in England. But his 

_ . . „ lingering fondness for the country and people was over- 

^^land. °^" balanced by his need to be in close communication 

with the centres of the libraries and the press, and his 

" dread of the troubles threatening there, and the slavery he should 

have to endure,'* to quote his own words. 

And in 1517, Ammonius, the faithful friend, had been carried off by 
the sweating sickness. Two years later died Colet, his 
Cokfand ^^^ patron and guide. Erasmus had felt nothing so 
Ammonius. keenly for thirty years. The pen that may now and 
then have seemed importunate to his living friends, em- 
ployed all its readiness and fervour in noble tributes to their memory 
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when lost. To be of Erasmus' intimate citcle was a high Honour 
then, and remains an immortaHty yet. 

In the spring of 15 18 he again travels to Basle, with materials for 
a second edition of his New Testament. Here he was 
Bask ° severely attacked by dysentery, and a second time by 
what seems to have been a form of typhoid fever. From 
Basle he travels to Louvain, only to be again attacked by what one 
jy, doctor declared was the plague, and therefore prudently 

declined to treat personally. His symptoms are some- 
what too minutely detailed to Rhenanus in the letter to him; this 
Jortin thinks a trace remaining from an unpolite education. Again, 
however, he recovered, while the monkish world were 
disappoint^ rejoicing in the announcement by a preaching friar of 
the monks. their great enemy's miserable and unhallowed end, sine 
lux, sine crux, sine Deus, in their monkish Latin. 
Now fifty years old, and so many times in the jaws of death, no 
His life of wonder he expresses to Rhenanus a surprise that his 
adventure. feeble frame has held out so long against such a series 
of diseases, studies, and joumeyings. This roaming hfe 
and chequered intercourse with men of all ranks and parties and 
countries, gives a peculiar flavour of Bohemianism to his career. His 
old enemies, it seems, accuse him of unsteadiness ; their idea of steadi- 
ness is to be "like a sponge which, once it is fixed, lives only to 
drink." Unsteady enough he might have been, says he, had he only 
Off fr %ox\& wherever he was invited; by Charles into Spain, 

pSces!"^ Francis to Paris, Henry back to England, besides a long 
roll of bishops and archbishops. Throughout these 
journeys, universities, magistrates, and people, men of rank, wealth, 
and learning, had delighted to honour him. His travels might have 
been one long triumphal progress, had he chosen. Ernest, Duke of 
Bavaria, had tried hard to secure "the light of his presence at his 
University of Ingolstadt ;" Budaeus, the foremost scholar of France, had 
been commissioned to invite his still more famous rival, by order of 
Francis I., the "father of learned men." An invitation, afterwards re- 
inforced by an autograph letter, a rare honour from an indolent king, 
and by further inducements held out by the Bishop of Bayeux. Both 
oflers were wisely declined ; exile away from the learned centres, or 
a mock freedom in the shadow of the Sorbonne, outbalanced " moun- 
tains of gold" in prospect. 

These yet unclouded years were busy as well as eventfiil. The 

„. , second edition of the New Testament still left time for 

issued. t^^ Querela Fads, a subject on which he, is always 

earnest and always eloquent; he points out both the 

suicidal impolicy and the un-Christian sinfiihiess of war, and appeals 

to the sovereigns and Pope of the day to shew their Christianity by 

combining for peace. 

The next year, 1518, produced translations of Suetonius and 
Q. Curtius, and of Theodore Gaza's Greek Grammar. The first book 
of the anti-Barbari had to be re-cast, and published to check the 
edition of it in its youthfiil form, which was now being circulated. 

The new edition of the Enchiridion received a preface to one 
Volzius, a German abbot, which alienated monks who had before 

E 2 
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commended the work. This preface, alluding to the crusade against 
, , , the Turks, caustically pictures their bewilderment, when 
Missionanes ^|^g missionaries come to the work 6f conversion with 
"the sun^le ^^^ whole scholastic theology, " Instants, Formals, Quid- 
Gospel, dities, and Relations ; when they hear the wranglings of 
Jacobins and Minorites, Nominalists and Realists ; when 
they see our lives are no simpler than our divinity. What we ought to 
preach to them is the rudiments of charity and the Apostles' Creed." 
Finally, two collections of letters to and from Erasmus were this year 
published by Froben, with the success they necessarily commanded 
then, and still deserve. 

At this point, when he was fifty years old, and the great sixteenth 

^ . century was fairly ushered in, closes the longest and 

mus* career ™^^* satisfactory portion of Erasmus' career. The ac- 

now. knowledged leader of trans-Alpine literature, and not 

20 years of unsuccessful rival of the famous Italians, whom he was 

controversy hereafter to attack in his Ciceronianus, he was admired 

follow soyears jn Italy, and worshipped elsewhere (the **eye of Ger- 

^ f^^"^ many," and "sun of literature," was flattered by the 

H* h' h learned and the great as warmly, if not so ingeniously, 

poslti^. ^^ ^^ flattered in return). If suspected, he was also 

feared ; if abused, his pamphlets carried the better part 

of the world with him. His enemies' idle hatred was repaid with 

interest in the ridiculous and despicable position his masterly pen 

placed them in. 

The world seemed, and was becoming, Erasmian. As if the severe 
Julius ExclusuSy as if his own Moria was not enough ; the whole of 
Christendom was now laughing again over a new, and not unworthy, 
reinforcement on the same side, the anonymous EpistolcB 
'^IsfJ^Z ^^^^^^^^ Virorum. This inimitable satire upon the 
Virorum!^ monks, the combined work of Reuchlin, the famous 
Hutten, and others, had overrun city and court and 
cloister, before the monks even discerned that they were being laughed 
at, and were laughing at themselves. It consists of letters from monks 
to their ghostly father, written in their grotesque dog-Latin ; the per- 
sonages writing being made their own unconscious satirists. One is 
in agony at having touched his hat to two Jews, by mistake of their 
gaberdines for gowns ; is this mortal or venial sin ? can the Bishop 
absolve him, or only the Pope? Another describes, among the wonders 
of Rome, a monstrous beast belonging to the Pope, which was used 
to kneel before him, and through its prodigious proboscis say, in 
a terrible voice, "bar, bar;" but it fell sick, and, despite the Pope's 
affection, and a purge which cost five hundred crowns, the elephant 
died. Another proves that a man, who had graduated at ten Uni- 
versities, could not possibly have done so, for he could not be 
a member of ten bodies ; that a member should have ten bodies 
was monstrous, and would be a scandal to the Universities. Again, 
Caesar could not have written the Commentaries, which are in Latin, 
for it is notorious no soldier has time to learn Latin. This was the 
argument in "poetry," which the writer had propounded to " that Eras- 
mus they boast of," who, however, could not solve it. Other writers 
demonstrate irrefiragably Erasmus to be a heretic and blasphemer. 
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*' The monks/' wrote More to Erasmus, " admit the style is comical, 
but set against the rough scabbard the divine beauty of the sentiment 
within ; the deliberate idiots would not have found out the jest for 
themselves in a century.'' The original is irresistible even yet We 
can appreciate, if not accept, the story told of Erasmus being seized 
with such a fit of laughter in reading them, that a dangerous tumour 
in his face broke and perhaps saved his life. At the time his position 
was none the weaker that this and ihe Julius were attributed to him ; 
though he afterwards seriously disclaimed an honour then perilous as 
well as unearned. Such was the strength of Erasmus' own position, 

and such the growing numbers and force of his alUes. 

yet was wkh ^ ^^^ unhappy half-century of fame and good deeds, if 

Budseus. of toil and adventure, lay behind him. His harassing 

doubts and dangers, quarrels and controversies, were 
yet to come. The only dispute that had yet vexed his peace was that 
with Budaeus. 

This great French scholar (Bud^), doubtless, excelled Erasmus in 
accurate and profound Greek, just as Reuchlin excelled him in Oriental 
learning. But he seems to have been jealous of his German rival's 
wider fame ; for the Adagia was much more famous than Budaeus' de 
Asse, this latter being weighted with the heaviness of the subject, and 

the very microscopic elaboration of its learning. It seems 
^^e. ^ ^ to be the general verdict that of these two champions of 

a proverbially irritable race, Budaeus bore the palm for 
ingenuity of insinuation and continuance of ill-feeling ; that Budaeus' 
style % with all its power and scrupulosity, wants the charm and flow- 
ing grace of his more lively and careless adversary's, and is too much 
a patchwork of classsical lore ; that Budaeus' refusal to mention Erasmus 
in any of his works is about balanced by Erasmus' provoking compari- 
son of his rival with Badius, an illustrious obscure bookseller of Paris. 
But the fencing of both is admirable. They pick holes in each other's 
works, great and small, in each other's style, even in each other's hand- 
writing. But when Budaeus reproaches Erasmus for his XcwroXoy^fiara, 

we bethink ourselves of the blindness of literature, and 

Budaeus* mis- j^q^ ^j^g former's learning has been filtered away into 

^fsimt7 ° ^^^^^ compilations, and how doubly dead is his fame and 

name, while the humourist he reproaches has floated 
down the stream of time on those very straws and bubbles of literature 
that seemed so ephemeral, and are precious just in proportion as their 
grace is fragile and irreproducible. 

It is this interchange of wit and earnestness, playfulness and sense, 
that gave Erasmus his empire then, and his solace among the living 

now. The world, we say, was half Erasmian. No one 
"^^ol^E^^ more ardently than himself desired reform in the Church, 
mus desired," ^^ the only possible method of reform he was not with- 
out hopes of the most obvious, reform by councils and 

* Longolius, the Ciceronian of Italy, leaned naturally to Budaeus* style more than 
a modem would. Budaeus, he says is /^Untor, Erasmus rapidior : **BudsBo plus ner- 
vorum sanguinis si)iritusr, Erasmi plus camis cutis coloris, hie facilis facetus arte 
subtilitate lenitate jucunditate vincit. . . . Hunc amare possis, ilium admirari ; huic 
favere, parere Uli. ** Budseus is faultily faultless, he concludes ; Erasmus, faulty front 
carelessness : the latter chose the world for audience, the former a select few. 
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the heads of the Church. In this he was mfstaken, inconsistent per- 
haps. But the method for which he himself worked was 
and what he gradual reform by education and diffusion of the Gospel ; 
fOT^himself 'by ^^^ printing-press was to send abroad through Christen- 
^education. ^o™ culture and Christianity hand in hand ; the light of 
letters and the warmth of purified religion were to scare 
away the already panic-stricken creatures of darkness, the legions of 
ignorance and bigotry. And who shall say that in this he was wrong ? 
Who shall look at the work that the press has done on the one hand, 
and on the other the yet hardly subsiding torrent of fanaticism and 
controversy that accompanied, and almost flooded, the bold, clear 
stream of Luther's teaching, — and seeing both, venture to accuse this 
keen thinker of day-dreaming, and this zealous writer of indifference, 
or ignore the verdict of Goethe, " that it would have been well for 
Europe had Erasmus still guided the current of gradual, but certain 
reform ?" Luther's stormy vehemence, it may be said, was the means 
of clearing the moral atmosphere, already stirred in its stagnation by 
the electrtfying agency of Erasmus. The one cut a knot that the other 
Luther was ^^^ ^^^ ^^ untie. But that Luther was the natural se- 
needed • but quent to Erasmus does not prove that Erasmus' natural 
Erasmus not and Straightforward path was the road his successor took, 
therefore The Reformation was not the same movement as that 
a recreant. Erasmus had headed, but a new wave, which, for a time. 
Difference in even thrust aside or obliterated the other. The self- 
theirpositions. assertion of the individual was disruption to the Church ; 
the self-correction of the Church by its best men would have been its 
reunion. Each of the two great leaders took a course demanded 
alike by his temperament and his opinions. 

It is hard to be zealous on one side, and impartial to an advocate of 
. the other. It is harder to shake off the pre-judgments 

understand derived from the tone of our education and associations. 
Luther, in An ordinary English mind has a peculiar tendency to 
whose behalf inherit Opinions as a legacy, and judge of the great men 
^^r^ ^^^^' ^^ ^^ unfamiliar age by the conventional labels a one- 
^ d^eA^"" sided criticism has hung about their necks long ago. 
To a mind so accustomed, it is too often a strange reve- 
lation to open the chamber of the past, and look upon the magic scene 
where the dead generations yet move and live, mirrored in letters and 
autobiographies and memories. The figures we see are 
Study of his- changed as when a mist rolls away: the proportions all 
many judg- altered, the outlmes filled up ; actions assume a new 
ments, guise, now their circumstances are clear to us, and they 

become human beings that were the puppets of a his- 
torian's theory. Relative magnitudes are reversed, and all the softer 
hues of the picture appear. It is the scarlet of the con- 
t^ngs^in^a Queror, the red flag of the revolutionary, that strike upon 
sober light, ^ur sight down the long vista of history. But when we 
and discerns approach the Scene, we discern the less brilliant, but far 
their real more human and interesting, panorama of the busy lives 
portlier* ^^ ^^^ despised of their age, that are doing their work 
for the future while kings and king-makers fret and 
strut their hour. 
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It is true that history ofleii throws these various personages into 
a just perspective, and shews posterity a sceptre, and robes, and 
periwig as a type of a Grand Monarque, while it dwarfs a kingdom's 
politics into surroundings of a Cervantes, or masses the aspirations and 
varied life of a great epoch around the throne and name of a Shake- 
But is apt to speare. But these appraisements and enthronements of 
become con- ^^e great world- workers soon become conventional and 
ventional, of courtesy ; the idols we bow before are hardly looked 
and be impa- at, rarely re-examined. It is too laborious to adjust the 
^^"lysis^^" ^xact place due to a subtle and many-sided nature ; it is 
easier to admire strength and directness which throw into 
shadow their darker side of intolerance and narrowness ; it is simplest 
of all to establish a hero-worship of mere force, and apportion the 
honour to the patent and matenal results: *the multitude demands 
emphatic warrant.' 

So it is that an ordinary mind is shocked when it comes to its task 
of close investigation, and reluctant to see in the earnest 
We have to giant-like Luther one flaw after another, g^rossness, and 
ideas of self-ignorance, and unseemly violence ; inconsistency 
Luther, that could not foresee its route, with a dogmatism that 
condemned all who could not at once follow if*. His 
strength had its weakness, and truly himself humbly admitted this. 
Equally uncomfortable is it to be compelled to reject one bad feature 
after another in the accepted portrait of "the learned, 
dnatiiMis"cJ' witty, ingenious, vacillating, avaricious Erasmus," when 
Erasmus. we put it side by side with the living representation of 
him in his writings ; to find, instead, a man who might 
be the prophetic representative of the moderation, reticence, and lu- 
minous sense of the best modem teaching ; one who led the way to 
freedom, but would stop short of licence. It is to the 
Erasmus stand-point of Erasmus, and his English preceptor Colet, 
'^modern ^^^ theology is at length coming round again. To 
thought, assume that a middle course was then necessarily, in- 
sincere, is not merely the height of bigotry, but implies 
moreover misapprehension of the present. 

It may more fairly be said that Erasmus' expostulations were too 
weak for such a crisis, that the walls of Rome could only 
t^^ P^^P^ have fallen before the trumpet-tones of Luther's defiance, 
that^onflirt!^ But the Still small voice of reason and gentleness was 
none the less a full and divine expression, as it was 
natural to Erasmus ; and it is needless to lower the fame of the re- 
former, who shrunk only from making a final breach, in 
°esteem.^^ order to exaggerate the force and fire of him who pro- 
claimed the division to the world as wide and irrecon- 

'•* Melanchthon speaks of rough treatment from Luther: "Qui ab ipso colaphos 
acceperim ;** and after his death unpardonably exclaims, ** Tuli servitutem poene de- 
formem.*' Luther, the Augustinian, stigmatises Jerome, Erasmus* idol, as an heretic ; 
he calls Zwingle a fool, and even rejoices in his and (Ecolampadius* deaths : ** Eras- 
mus of Rotterdam is the vilest miscreant that ever disgraced the earth," (Table Talk, 
Bohn, p. 283) ; where he continues, **he is a very Caiaphas,*' and "qui Satanam 
non odit, amet tua cartnina Erasme . . . with his pitiful prefaces ; . . . accursed wretch, 
a mere Momus making his mocks and mows at everything, at God and man, at Pro- 
testant and Papist, with shuffling and double-meaning terms ; . • . whenever I pray 
to God, I pray for a curse upon Erasmus." 
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cileable. Both were instruments of a mighty movement, fellow-workers 
with averted faces; whose claims it is for us, who owe so much to 
each, not to set in opposition or rivalry, but to place, and to reconcile. 
And if, to come to the judgment of actual facts, the dispositions and 
utterances of the two are compared, no one could fail to sympathise 
, with, or at least to understand, Erasmus' position ; on the 

of feelii^^ ^ ^^^ hand, his strong feeling of attachment and reverence 

for the Church Catholic, on the other his repugnance to 
the extravagance, dogmatism, and contempt of literature, that must have 
been offensively prominent through all the fine simplicity and straight- 
forward purpose in many of the early reformers. At first, both were 

one in aim. The attack made by Erasmus, as it were 
At first wholly fj-Qm without, upon the Church, was aided by Luther's 
'mS^LuAer.' expression of the convictions he had won from within 

himself through fierce spiritual conflict. So far as 
Luther began with no more idea of deserting the Catholic communion 
than Colet or Savonarola before him had had, so far was he merely 
a fellow-worker in the common cause. At this stage he was working 
in the same spirit, if with a double portion of it. A man of the people, 
his mission was to the hearts of the people ; to enlist the fervent soul, 
where Erasmus had already aroused the thinking mind. 

It was in 1 5 1 7 Luther posted up his theses in Wittenberg. By the 

end of 1520 he had been driven to bum the Pope's 

But Luther is gull, and Christendom was for ever split into two hostile 

sdiism^-^ camps. It is not hard to shew, from Erasmus' own ex- 

thoueh onl pressions, that while he admired and agreed with Luther's 

gradually.^ motives and aims, he yet all along dreaded an influx of 

anarchy and barbarism, and was not prepared to go the 
lengths Luther went. The course into which Luther himself was only 
driven step by step *, how can we expect to have commended itself 
to a man, as far as might be in two men engaged in a similar work, 
his exact opposite in abilities and disposition? In 1519 Erasmus tells 

Luther plainly of his protestations at Louvain not to be 
thin^h^'^ha identified with " this faction," and his never having read 
gone too far ^^ ^^^ doctrines, though he had suggested that they 

should be refuted by argument, not bellowing; the 

Reformer himself he reminds of Christ's and St. Paul's gentle teaching, 

but still plead ""^<^^^ ^^ gained by courtesy and moderation than by 

for Luther ^ violence." To Wolsey he insists on the distinction 

between the cause of letters and that of Luther and 
Reuchlin, and on his o^n personal reverence for the Church Catholic ; 
" Hutten, Rhenanus, and others, are too intemperate in their language, 
but they have been cruelly attacked in publick and private. I see the 
nearer men are to Evangelical purity, the less hostile they are to 
with Wolsey Luther." Both to Wolsey and Cardinal Campeggio he 

earnestly disclaims t\it Julius Exclusus. He would have 
the dispute settled by able and moderate men ; though, Jortin observes, 
where would he find them, or whom all would agree upon ? " Who 
will stand up for truth, if we leave Luther undefended ? But in a letter 

• "The schism," says Luther, "lay in the Pope's power to prevent, had he only 
granted the cup to the laity and marriage to the clergy." 
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to his admirer the Archbishop of Mayence, a man en- 
* Maintz lightened and well-meaning as the times went, he speaks 

out so warmly for Luther as to make the Lutherans after- 
wards, much to his annoyance, claim him as Erasmus noster. Both 
Luther and all save a few pages of his book were strangers to him, he 
explains, and he feared the disturbing effect of what writings he did 
see, and warned Luther against being " factious.*' At the same time, 
he must say it is not the best judges whom these writings most offend, 
and even the writer's enemies admit him to be a good man ; common 
justice demands that a man on his trial should be defended, and 
common humanity that he should not be persecuted by enemies of 
learning ; why may not he himself stand up for such a man, always 
provided he keeps clear of the obnoxious cause ; and why not desire, as 
Christian duty bids, to save him if innocent ; to have him, if in error, 
Luther's vio- ^^^ "g^^» ^^^ made away with by men who have no words 
lent enemies! ^^ ^^^^^ mouths but " heresy," " heretics,? " heresiarchs," 

" schism," " antichrist" ? Was Luther singular, he urges, 
in his impatience of the deification of Aquinas, of indulgencies shame- 
lessly advertised, of the abuse of the confessional, and the adulation of 
the Pontiff? " The real authors of the whole disturbance are before 
our eyes, the men who see in languages and literature the ruin of their 
majesty and money-boxes. They fling the word "heresy" about at 
random ; to dissent from Aquinas is heresy ; to know Greek, to speak 
with a good accent, whatever they do not understand or like, is heresy." 
For himself, concludes Erasmus, he has never knowingly been a teacher 
of error, or author of disturbance, and he would submit to anything 
rather than excite sedition. To Mountjoy he remarks, nothing is easier 
than to call Luther a blockhead, nodiing harder than to prove him 
one. Finally, even when the news of the Bull of Leo had got about, 

but before its actual issue, Erasmus wrote to the Pope 

^^"to^th"^' " ^ know nothing of Luther, and only some dozen pages 

Pope, ^ ^^ ^^s books," (this, if true, is surprising, and not to 

Erasmus' credit,) I judge him qualified for a sound 
method of exposition, though I feared the result, and tried to prevent 
it by remonstrance to himself, as you have seen in my letter to him. 
Though I have had neither the time nor the requisite knowledge to re- 

fute him, yet if any one has heard me defending Luther's 
LutheranTs^ doctrines, even over the bottle, I shall not object to be 

called a Lutheran. I would not resist my Bishop, much 
less the Vicar of Christ; but I think they should have first refuted 
Luther, and then burned his books." 

But the fatal Bull was issued, much to Erasmus* regret and alarm, 
and " the tragedy," as he calls it, began. He still continued his sym- 
pathy with Luther as a persecuted man, so far as completely to exaspe- 
rate his old acquaintance Aleander, now Papal Nuncio to Germany. 
But the prospect darkens, and his own course now lies between Scylla 
and Charybdis. The clear-sighted satirist and literary enthusiast could 
not conceal from himself what an ancient swamp of corruption and 
Serbonian bog of ignorance formed the entrenched camp of the papacy*s 
most zealous supporters, his old enemies the monks. And yet the 
friend of Colet and More shrank back, as they did, from the mortifying 
results of their own crusade against corruption in the Church and 
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the school ; he strove as they strove, as Sadolet and Bembo strove, 
. . to reach a distinct standing-ground of their own, where 
waF^\h°^ their ardour for letters should be a reproach to the 
neither party, nionks, their respect for authority and unity a model 
for reformers. 
But, universally and not unnaturally, revolutions exclude mediators, 
Th fat f ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ Solon's law denouncing neutrals, 
neutrals. down to the fall of a Falkland or a Danton, two com- 
batants will always agree in their rejection of any third 
party who would make himself a ruler and a judge over them. To 
agree with neither is to be insulted or cajoled by both. It is not easily 
permitted to a man to outstrip his generation ; and he is, perhaps with 
reason, suspected, who stands aside from His age, and views tlieir fac- 
tions and feuds with the calm and impartial gaze of a spectator. 

Erasmus stood thus above his time. Partly from the sobering effects 
of a chequered experience, partly from an observer's 
Erasmus IS ynde survey of all times and all lands, partly, perhaps, 
tempS and ^^^ ^ nature originally dispassionate even to passion- 
experience, lessness, it was his misfortune to be able to divest him- 
self of the individual, and anticipate for his contempo- 
raries the verdict of posterity. But such a part would be unintelligible 
to them, even exasperating. Both parties strove to drag 
^for by bodi ^owii into the battle and the storm the spectator ' who was 
parties. ^ain to Stand upon the shore and deplore the tempest he 
could not lay to rest. Both resented that moderation which 
was a reproach to themselves. As Luther is driven further and further 
in upon himself, as one by one are called forth from his inmost soul the 
principles that freed the world, as to these fiery principles faster and 
The schism ^^ister flock the vigorous, earnest, single-minded spirits of 
widens, and the time, SO do tiireats and bribes, abuse and flattery, 
neutrality from the new as well as the old party, pour in upon 
becomes Erasmus. The Shibboleth of both was, " he that is not 
untenable. ^^j^ ^^ -^ ^gj^jjjgi- yg »» ^g Milman says, " estrangement 

passed into revolt, and then war ; and the battle-cry was, * Cursed be 
he that doeth the work of the Lord deceitfully.' " 

At first, each side strove to gain over the great Erasmus, and with 
him the Erasmian world, the men of enlightenment and progress, but 
of order and sobriety too. And at first Erasmus pleaded both for 
Luther against his foes, and with Luther against his own faults. Even 
so much concession as this brought upon him a pack of critics and 
vilifiers*. Eck, professor at Ingoldstadt, reproves him for admitting 
deficiencies in the Evangelists' memories and their Greek style, and 
maliciously adds, " even the Erasmian world complains of your not 
J, , having read Augustine." Hitherto, his disputes had at 

^SiTmies^^^ least had the harmlessness of literary squabbles, hence- 
forth they assume all the bitterness of theological con- 
^^' troversy and personal slander. His quarrel with Lee 

' Erasmus tells Reuchlin, " I am a spectator rather than an actor in the Lutheran 
tragedy ; . . . not that I would not be prepared to run some risk in an affair that 
regarded Christianity, but this is above my weakness." 

«f Even this justice was resented. His distinctions and reservations were rudely 
Ignored : it was said, *H liovBrjphs *Epa(rfii^Tt ^ "EpafffjMs Aoudrjpi^€i. 
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had in 1521 passed into a battle royal. Standish, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
_, , inveighed against Eria^mus at Paul's Cross. Egmond, 
gmond, ^1^^ Carmelite friar, for years to come pours out all the 
Stumca. j.^^ ^£ ^ Yoy;^ violent nature upon Erasmus. Stunica, 
the Spanish divine, had at first attacked some of the errors in the 
Novum Instrumentum^ but afterwards introduced into the controversy 
on authorities and MSS., a charge of Arianism against Erasmus. Twice 
did the Court of Cardinals forbid Stunica's projected work, ** The Blas- 
phemies and Impieties of Erasmus," which only appeared in 1525 at 
last. For this pious undertaking, he and his coadjutors are said to 
have detected in Erasmus* works about 63,000 heresies. 

Hochstrat, the Dominican inquisitor, insists upon identifying him 
with ** the new faction." No wonder the zealous, ill-re- 
Hochstrat. quited, harassed scholar, speaks in moments of irritation, 
coi^lSnts, ^^ " giving up publishing in a thankless world ; as times 
go, it is dangerous alike to speak or to hold one's tongue." 
** I have fought long enough with beasts and monsters, it is often best 
to yield to malice you cannot reform." " I am not allowed to hold my 
tongue, nor yet allowed to use it in the cause of Christ ; the world will 
soon cry out, * Be of good courage, I have overcome Christ' " " Christ 
was nearly abolished, and the whole world applauds Luther's restitution 
of Him.'' Still he speaks boldly enough of the pope's 
but sUll re- impolitic Bull, " more cruel than was expected, yet 
^doin aggravated by its executors." And in the preface to his 
second edition of the New Testament, he scruples not to 
retain the comparison of the theologian's doctrines of original sin and 
predestination, with the makeshift cycles and epicycles of the astro- 
nomers, and primum mobile of philosophers •*. Also, his paper of 
"Axioms," written, at Cologne in 1520, lays the blame of all the 
tumult on the monks' hatred to literature, on the pope's severity, and 
, , , J on the haste of the persecutors : and lays it down that 
Luther as an Luther, condemned only by two universities, was a man 
injured man, of unambitious and trustworthy character, and was only 
, reasonable in demanding a public refutation. He tells 

hL teaching.^ Zwingle he thinks he has taught the same as Luther, 
though without his " riddles and paradoxes ;" the dogma, 
that is, of justification by faith i. 

Sometimes his very power of seeing all sides of a subject made him 
doubt whether the right course, if not a hopeful one, was not to openly 
join Luther. But " not every one has strength for martyrdom ; if I were 
put in St Peter's place I fear I should imitate St. Peter." The whole of 
this aspect of the question he summed up in his pungent way. We can 
see' him as described standing by the fire, the honest Elector of Saxony 
looking puzzled and expectant into his face, as the famous man, " deli- 
berately and with lips compressed as his manner was," gave utterance 

■» "At whose conjectures Nature is mightily amused." Similarly, he observes, 
no wonder the monks held by the doctrine of Purgatory ; it kept their larders full. 

* It is in accordance with his respect for authority and indifference to dogma that 
while allowing that the doctrine of Transubstantiation assumes a momentary and 
an unnecessary miracle, he yet declines to oppose his opinion to that of the whole 
Church for many ages. 
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to his pithy witticism, "Luther's sins are two; he has 

Luther's two touched the Pope on the crown, and the monks on the 
offences. ^^jj^ „ 

On the other handj he was more and more embarrassed, and more 
and more provoked to reaction, with every year that fol- 
is^dis^ted^ lowed Luthefs appearance and condemnation at the Diet 
with the of Worms in 1521. The "howHng and shrieking at the 
Lutherans' ^ Head of the Church, and bespattering him with abuse," 
abusiveness disgusted him. f* Peter himself, were he at Rome now, 
and anarchy, ^qu1(J i^a,ve to wink at much ; ... if the world has to be 
chastised, and if offences must needs come, I will take care they shall 
not come through me." "I will join Luther soon enough should 
I find him on the side of the Catholic Church." He concludes with 
what may be taken as the key-note to his whole opposition : " I will 
anchor myself to the solid rock until it shall become clear, on the re- 
storation of peace, where the Church is, and wherever there is evan- 
geUcal peace there will Erasmus be found." " Let those dance among 
the prophets who are possessed by the spirit ; I am no Saul amongst 
them, 1 cannot help being what I am, a lover of peace ; a weak Chris- 
tian, if you like." In letters from Louvain,-in 1521, " Luther is bring- 
ing literature and me into odium ; . . . every one knew 
and evil the tyranny and formalism in the Chnrch, but remedies, 
UteSTure '^ unskilfully applied, are worse than the disease." " I won- 
' der what demon inspires Luther to such universal invec- 
tive. To speak candidly, had I foreseen these times, I would either 
have omitted some of my writings, or written them in a different spirit ; 
.... he has made my works powerless for good." " Every advocate of 
truth or learning is pelted for a Lutheran ; I wonder the 
^^otm^^f^ man is still alive.'' He justly stigmatises the impolitic 
himself. ^^Uy of " the Germans to implicate me, by fair means or 
foul, in Luther's business." When baffled, they treated 
him with contempt, soon passing into active hostility. Yet he is still 
somewhat cool in the welcome he gives to Henry the Eighth's appear- 
ance in the literary field and onslaught upon Luther, and excuses his 
neutrality to a friend at Rome : " It is easy to say. Write against 
Luther ; but for this * more things are needed,' as Hesiod says, * than 
for making a waggon ;' . . . if pamphleteering or bawling can settle the 
matter, my services can be dispensed with." However, he writes to 
Rome for a brief to allow his reading Luther's writings, and speaks even 
of removing to Rome for good \ 

This other point of view he summed up in his written retort to the 

Disclaims current witticism, that " Erasmus laid the egg^ and Luther 

parentage of hatched it ;" his retort being to the efiect that he had 

Luther's laid a common eggy but Luther had hatched a cockatrice's. 

egg- Erasmus was, indeed, seeking for peace when there was 

Hardships of ^^ peace. It was hard that the scholar, who saw in his 

and?te^retro- Studies the sole hope of renovation for the world, the 

spective almost superstitious abhorrer of tumult and war, the na- 

effects. turally timid man, sensitive, praise-loving, conciliatory, 

* But this must have been recognised now for B./a^on de parler on his part, as Jortin 
suggests ; he might have had at Rome the nickname of 6 ^EKfv(r6fA€P0Sy on the model 
of Ptolemy's title, A<&awv ; once he replied to an invitation, ** You might as well say 
to a crab, * Fly!' *' 
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should find his very standing-ground cut away from under his feet by 
the convulsion that had changed the whole aspect of Christendom, 
a convulsion that had even had a retrospective action upon his own 
early works, and disinterred dead quarrels or forgotten extravagancies 
to be tinned as weapons against him. His early life had been a trou- 
bled scene of difficulties, poverty, toil, and misadventure. The honour- 
able old age of serenity and fame, to which he had looked 
of teoiAf^^ forward, in % few short months had shifted its prospect to 
^* a whirl of controversy, self-defence, self-distrust, and doubt. 
The worn and wearied traveller was to commit himself again to the 
deep, and embark afresh, not now upon the waves of chance, but upon 
the stormier billows of war and schism. 

This was a hard blow for him at fifty-three, with an incurably 
afflicted body, and a soul hungry for rest and peace. 
Dutli^orf him "^^^ ^^ ^^^ harder still that he, whose conscience could 
^ ^ ' go wholly with neither party, was to be dragged into the 
service of one or the other ; that the champion of enlightennxent and 
impartiality should be forced to make himself a gladiator and enter the 
then bloodthirsty arena of theological polemic. It has been well for 
Christendom to have had a Luther ; but was Erasmus capable of that 
part, or necessarily bound to assume it ? It has been well for freedom, 
Milman says, finely, that there were men of sterner stuff, men who 
were ready to lay down their lives for their convictions, and even not 
shrink firom staking in the same cause the lives of others. But even if 
Erasmus would never have dared to be a martyr to his own convictions \ 
is it not too much to demand that he should devote him- 
Erasmus self for convictions not his own, for a party he suspected 
never wholly ^^^ ^^ ^j.g^^ ^y ^^ose violence he was soon disgusted, 
Reformers. ^^^^ whose calumnies he sufiered even before he de- 
clared against them ? 
For it needs a peculiar mind to be an ardent partisan. There must 
be passion as well as reason ; the intellectual vigour to 
His temper embrace an abstract idea, and the enthusiasm to clothe 
^^iafaS' ^^ ^^ living and speaking form. A zealous reformer must 
^ool^for'^ have no diffidence, no hesitation, no degrees or tones of 
partisan, assurance. He puts his hand to the plough, and his 
ardour and his followers' worshipping never allow him to 
look back. Luther had just this mixture of decision and hopefulness, 
of warm-heartedness with a certain narrowness of view. His very 
weakness was his strength, and the world's gain. Eras- 
and a type nius, on the contrary, had what, for good or evil, is cha- 
balance^S racteristic of modem teaching, a sort of reservation of faith 
belief. and reluctance to dogmatise ; a web of beliefs, of varied 

lights and half-lights and shades. (Erasmus writes to 
Schlecta, a Bohemian, " As to transubstantiation and the resurrection, 

* For too much has been made of his saying, **Were I put in Peter's position, 
I fear I should repeat his behaviour." Such half-playful candour and exaggerated 
humility is not uncommon in self-conscious natures ; and elsewhere he does more 
justice to his own character, and says, ** I admit for faith's sake we should despise 
life, if we have a reasonable hope of success." 
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He saw all ^ ^^ content ta believe the fact ; how they are possible 
sides of a ^^ a mystery best let alone ; at least, let us not force 
question, and dubious dogmas down the throats of poor people.") He 
embraced saw a question from too many phases to be content to 
exclusively embrace any one of them. It was as if there should 
come among astronomers, with their lunar speculations, 
one who had seen the moon on its wondrous hidden side. Erasmus 
was in this fatal position ; too keen-sighted for an age overgrown with 
abuses, too sober and cool for an age of warring factions. He strove 
to remain neutral ; both parties cursed him and fought over him. He 
was driven at last into siding with civil and religious authority ; each 
party despised him. Let us honour the martyrs of truth, but honour, 
too, those who fought for the same end, if not ^th the martyr's weapons 
Unfair t ^^ perhaps the martyr's courage.^ It was not all sordid 
accuse him of self regard, nor all criminal weakness, nor even constitu- 
cowardice, tional timidity, that swayed a man who had in his life- 
after his past time battled with so much poverty, so much bullying, 
courage, g^^j^ wide-spread enmity ; who at this crisis had spoken 
out so freely to both parties, and dared to stand so long 
^re^omT apart from either. What kept him so long avowedly 
neutral seems to have been his lingering sympathy with 
the yet small and blameless band of Protestants, and his cherished 
hope of a reconciliation and a return to the path of gradual reform. 
It is easy for us to bring this vision into the glaring light 
drcMniiS ^^ history, with her record of Alvas and Marys, Huguenot 
Wars and Thirty Years' Wars, and dismiss it as a trans- 
parent delusion. But Erasmus built his hopes on an European system 
. . of education ; and the incredible extent of spiritual do- 
eduSfon ^^ minion won back by the Jesuits, shew what systematised 
education could then do. At his schemes for a holy 
^concesstc^^' league between three sovereigns so diversely intractable 
as Charles, Francis, and Henry, we have better reason to 
be amazed. But had the magnitude of the danger called forth the 
breadth and firmness of a Gregory VII. or the warm-hearted zeal of 
a Gregory the Great, in place of the cold-blooded Adrian VI. or the 
narrow scheming Clement VII., Erasmus' appeals to the Heads of the 
Church for simplification in creed and ceremonial, and leniency in 
government, wOuld not seem the visionary's delusion that we are apt 
hastily to judge them. 

In fact, Erasmus mistook the remedy, because he under-estimated 
the deadliness of the disease and misconceived the na- 
mSe^. ^^^ ^^ ^^ Struggle to throw it ofif. True, Luther's 
course was shaped by what we may call the accidents of 
Real meaning ]>o's obstinacy and want of foresight But the world 
mo^emeS" was ready for revolt if Luther was not. The Teutonic 
' element of Europe rose with him. The speculative en- 
thusiasts who flung down the challenge of justification by faith, were 
amazed to find awaiting them not the inquisitor's stake, but the jubilaat 
applause of liberated nations, and Christendom "arousing itself like 
a strong man out of sleep." From this mighty uplifting from slumber, 
came forth not only the religious emancipation of one half Europe 
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and the alleviation of its yoke for the other half, but its issue was 
modem ^^^^ modem nationalities and national literature,^ built 
nationalities. ^^ ^^^ ^^ upon those great primordial ranges of human 
thought and feeling, which this rending of the crust 
of ages threw up. The fountains of the great deep were laid bare in 
this world-throe. 

And Erasmus, it must be allowed, was the last man to conceive, or 
take part in, such a disruption of the fetters of the past, 
would'^tti"^ Luther, who began with theoretic disputations, soon took 
^l^t to take^ ^^^ natural place as a leader of men, and identified him- 
part in, Self for ever with this work of stripping man of all rags 
of obsolete religious systems and social trappings, with 
which the centuries of an artificial Christianity had clothed him, and 
bringing his soul once more, by a new Evangel, face to face with his 
fellow-man and his Cxod. "We can look back across the 
foUed^*t^A^t g^^cratio^s, and see this meaning in the Reformation, 
time to see whose petty and repulsive details the distance softens 
thik. away. But to Erasmus the movement was a misguided 

imitation of that which he had set on foot, a death- 
blow to peacefiil studies, and to the growth of a disinterested literary . 

fraternity, and, finally, a cover for the rapine, anarchy, 

accomp^yl^ ^^^ laxity of the time. For the movement that stirred 

Reform. Europe to its very depths, necessarily also brought up 

the dregs of society to the surface. Erasmus had seen 

and shrunk from the persecuting bigotry of the Catholic party, their 

virulent declaimers, their besotted monks, who " made all they did not 

j^ - understand, heresy." But he now began to find, as the 

literature Lutheran party grew, that it brought with it the decay 

of literature and the certainty of civil war. Bishops 

were ejected, convents sacked, monasteries stormed, and their lands 

despoiled by nobles or populace : " Every pamphleteer," 

and anarchy. ^^ ^^^^^ bitterly, "hurls * Antichrist' at the Pope, and 

' tyrant* at the princes ; no printer dare publish a word against Luther.*' 

It was not his point of view that he should * to do a great right do 

a little wrong :* " I misUke the use of violence and bloodshed to assert 

the Cjospel of peace." He felt Luther's abuse and Luther's cool 

rebukes with a keener pang than the assaults of his professed foes, 

Stunica, Egmont, Albert of Carpi, and all those * noteless blots on 

a remembered name.' Then came, as if to justify 

^^and^*^ Erasmus' fears, the terrible Peasant wars, and the fana- 

Anabaptists. ^^ Anabaptists denouncing all civil and reHgious 

authority. His complaint that " the rule of Lutheranism 

is the death-knell of Uterature," did not merely mean, as Archdeacon 

Hare chooses to put it, that " before the vast issues of the Reformation, 

the momentous conflicts of Etacism and Itacism sank into desuetude." 

For Philology was then the key and sjonbol of classical 

lo m^t" learning; and it was only classical learning that gave 

^enT^ Christendom a spiritual unity, and promise of progress 

to come. Whereas even those of the Reformers who, 

like Melanchthon, were great scholars, naturally subordinated their 
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acquirements to their party's needs, and were outweighed 
by the mass of an unlearned and demoralised populace. 
The well-known tumult at Oxford, where one of the 
University preachers delivered a violent tirade against 
the study of Greek, denouncing its professors as dia-- 
bolos maximosy their pupils as diabolos minutulos, until the 
" Greeks and Trojans ' ^ feud was stopped by the king, is 
an illustration of the old quarrel between hierarchies and innovators. 
Without entering into the theological question, Luther, it is manifest, 
trode near enough to Antinomianism to encourage many 
who were too ready to let faith cover a multitude of sins. 
Erasmus says, "Thanks to these evangelicals the cause 
of letters languishes, is neglected, despised, and ex- 
tinguished. They are fond enough of their victuals and 
their wives, and care not a straw for anything else." "We have heard 
enough of crying out. The Gospel, the Gospel ; we want to see the 
Gospel purity of life. The Gospel they make the power to live 
at their own pleasure." And when Luther signalised to 
the world his renunciation of mediaeval tradition, and the 
natural sanctity of the institution of marriage, by his 
union to Catherine Bora, a nun, Erasmus was prepared with one of his 
jesting comments, "So the tragedy has ended, as comedies do, in 
a wedding." Yet when the monks exclaimed that now Antichrist 
would come upon the earth from this union of a monk 
with a nun, Erasmus could not restrain that double-edged 
sword, his tongue : " No need to be alarmed ; there have 
been legions of Antichrists already, and no great harm followed." 
These pointed, pithy phrases flew abroad, and cost him 
dear; the "winged word" was uttered and forgotten 
by himself, but not by his victims and the world. He 
had laughed at both sides, and now found himself "between the 
hammer and the anvil," as he says ; between two fires 
from bellowing pulpiteers and from envenomed penmen : 
" At Louvain a Lutheran, in Germany a Catholic apos- 
Pity, he comically remarks, his two reputations could not be 
jj . transposed. Briefly, disagreeing with all but the nega- 

accepuhenew *^^^ P^"^ ^^ Luther's creed ; abhorring many of its 
doctrine, results, the mob outrages, the relapse in morality and 
learning, and every man's adopting what was right in 
his own eyes ; desirous to see one universal Broad Church, as it were : 
how could he accept the new creed, and go over to sit at the feet of 
" the Lutheran Goliath," as he phrases it ? It was not for this he 
would change his Creed, and desert his old benefactors, Henry, 
Francis, Charles, and Ferdinand, Sigismund of Poland, the Queen of 
England, the Duke of Saxony, the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
Mayence, the Bishops of Durham, Carpentras, Olmutz, and the whole . 
erudjte and ecclesiastical Court of Rome. At the last, he did take up 
his pen (" my natural weapon, as the horse has his hoofs, and the bee 
her sting,") against Luther. — But, meanwhile, it is time to retiun to his 
personal history during these years at Louvain. 

Diuing this period there had been every reason to make him think 
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of leaving Louvain, a stronghold of the monks, and within the Emperor's 
dominions. No troubles, indeed, could intermit his 
in^stry. dauntless and marvellous industry, which produced in 
these years editions of Cyprian, of Cicero's Offices, of 
the Greek Testament, and the first publication of a Paraphrase of the 
New Testament. But he must have been glad, despite the risk of losing 
his court pension, to remove in 152 1 from Louvain to 
vai^forB^le. ^^.sle. At the end of this year Leo X. suddenly died. 
Erasmus might hope for a wiser policy from his successor, 
Adrian of Utrecht, a conscientious man, a German, and an old school- 
. , . fellow and friend. Accordingly, he offers the new Pope 

AdrSnVl. ^^^ advice. Adrian accepts the offer, and presses him to 
use his talents, learning, and eloquence, and above all 
his influence in Germany, to aid the Divine cause. . Erasmus accord- 
ingly, after excusing himself from entering the arena, and explaining 
that his influence is a thing of the past, and his abilities and acquire- 
ments inadequate to the task, ventures to suggest a lenient policy (" at 
. least, if this plague is to be stamped out, there can be no 

'refom.^ need of my counsel"), to advise amnesty and internal 
reform; "to consider these questions, summon from 
every court impartial men, earnest and gracious, whose opinion — P and 
here the letter abruptly breaks off, for want of time apparently. The 
carrier, however, seems to have called for it in the very nick of time, to 
prevent any suspicious enlarging upon such advice, the very hint of 
which we hear displeased the Court of Rome. And towards the end 
of 1523, with the death of Adrian VI., any personal influence of Eras- 
mus at Rome was lost. 

And now, too, began the famous quarrel, that made a bitter foe of 
^ one of his admirers and personal friends. Ulrich Von 

HuttCTi^ Hutten, a young nobleman, knighted and crowned Poet 
Laureate by Maximilian, scholar and satirist, reformer, 
adventurer and duellist, owes his reputation in those days chiefly to his 
great share in the " Letters of Obscure Men." This " doughty wielder of 
accidental sword and pen" Erasmus now brought upon himself by 
one of those chapters of accidents, turning upon thought- 
lessness, misunderstandings, and misplaced confidence, that have de- 
cided so many of the issues of history, but whose details are so tedious, 
a sight at once moumfiil and ridiculous across the long vistas of 
centuries. 

Briefly, Hutten had rather offensively endeavoured, by misconstruc- 
tion and concealed menace, to press Erasmus into the Lutheran ranks, 
and now presented himself in Basle, exiled fi-om his country, in poverty 
and debt ; " I was to take into my house the swaggering 
^'^™^* knight, with his vile disease, and his troop of so-called 
Hutten at* Evangelicals, and his desperate need of money." The 
Basle. evasive message that a visit from Hutten would be com- 

promising, and better withheld, if a mere visit of compli- 
ment, was carried by Eppendorf, a young man at present high in Eras- 
mus' esteem, but afterwards convicted of treacherous 
Eppendorf conduct in this affair. Between the fiery Hutten and 
agent. *^^ fastidious Erasmus the spark of ill-will soon burst 

into a flame, with such a mediator to fan it. Hutten^ 

F 
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driven from Basle by the intimated suspicion of the magistrates, 
was still further exasperated by an apologetic letter of Erasmus 
to a friend, with an account of the matter, naturally very different 
to his own version, and by a letter of Erasmus to himself, con- 
ciliatory in tone, but "with a sting in its tail." "Take care, lest 
those who know your present fortunes, suspect your object to be 
mere plunder." 

Accordingly at Strasburg, in July, 1523, was published Huttien's 
^ ^^ " Expostulation." Erasmus' altered expressions on the 

postSates^"' religious question are herein set down to greed of ap- 
plause, to cowardice, to bribes. IJutten tells him, that 
for all his attempts to retrace his steps, he cannot recall his books, and 
is only a tool of the Papists, and tampering with his own conscience. 
, In six days Erasmus had prepared his " Sponge to wipe 
"Sponge." away Hutten's 'Aspersions,'" which is as elaborate as 
the " Expostulation," if less eloquent and impassioned. 
It is an able defence of his conduct latterly, of his former writings, and 
of his present neutral position. " My aim is the advancement of litera- 
ture, and a pure simple theology ; I ask not whether Luther approve 
or not ; Luther and this generation shall pass away, but Christ abideth 
for ever." He closes with a long defence of his own character, and an 
exhortation to general good-will and mutual concession. It is true, 
the strife for man's spiritual emancipation was not to be composed by 
'wise saws and modem instances;' and to Hutten they may have 
seemed futile, time-serving, and inconsistent. But such expressions 
go to corroborate Erasmus* resolution "to anchor on the rock of 
peace." 

His position was the same as it had ever been, and neither in- 
consistent, nor logically untenable, merely because the 
Erasmus po- ^^ parties around him were diverging further and fur- 
vaxiesinUself. ^^^^ apart. With the death of Hutten ended a con- 
troversy that might have gone much further ; but which, 
as it was, no doubt injured at once, as Erasmus foresaw it would, the 
cause of reform and the cause of literature. Luther saw this when he 
said, "would Hutten had never expostulated, and much more, that 
Erasmus had never used his sponge." 

Public troubles came to join with private annoyances, to drive 
Erasmus further into neutrality, or even reaction. The 
troub/^. fearful Peasant wars, with 100,000 slain, had their coun- 
terpart in the cities, in the fanatical and desperate re- 
sistance of the Anabaptists, who set up a " kingdom of Sion," and 
were for abolishing civil magistracies and the institutions of private 
property, armies, and taking of oaths. Last came the 
T^ingof storm of Rome in 1527, and the insults offered to 
™ ' Christ's Vicar by the Catholic Constable Bourbon, at 

the head of an army, chiefly of German Lutheran soldiers. Erasmus' 
course seemed to be justified by these events. The man of peace, 
of deference to authority, of literary zeal, saw on all sides war and 
revolution, wars of abuse, wars of persecution, wars of arms. The 
whole world over, there seemed to be * a confused noise and garments 
rolled in blood.* 
At last he takes up the pen against Luther ; previously intimating 
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At last Eras- *^ Melanchthon his intention, and receiving the temperate 

mus writes' ^nd considerate reply, that he must write as he thought, 

the de Libera only let him not confound Luther with his worst fol- 

Arbitrio. lowers. But Luther himself writes to Erasmus at this 
Luther's letter important juncture. The letter has been variously 
*\^f^"^^ judged, as dignified or as insolent, earnest or ar- 
rogant : — 

"We have borne with your weakness, and honoured the measure 
of His Spirit that God has given unto you ; for the whole world cannot 
deny the magnificent and noble gilts of 6od in you, for which we 
should all give thanks ; that through you we are enabled to read the 
Holy Scriptures in purity. You might have aided us much by your 
wit and by your eloquence, but since you have not the disposition and 
courage for this, we would have you serve God in your own way. .... 
Christ is my witness, I condole with you in your persecutions from my 
whole heart. I could wish, if it were possible, to act as mediator 
between you and your enemies, and suffer your old age to sleep in 

peace in the Lord Our cause is in no peril, even should Erasmus 

attack it with all his might ; .... if you cannot, and dare not, assert 
our opinions, let them alone, and treat on subjects more suited to you. 
Our friends do not easily bear your biting words ; . . . . human infirmity 
thinks of, and dreads, the authority and reputation of Erasmus ; and it 
is a very different thing to be attacked by Erasmus, to being assailed 
by all the Papists in the world." 

These words shew Luther in all his depth of feeling and magna- 
nimous self-confidence. It is to be regretted that he allowed himself 
in the same letter to speak of " the acrimony and dissimulation which 
you pass oflf for prudence and modesty." A few days after Erasmus' 
reply to this letter, was published the " Treatise on the 

Erasmus; Freedom of the Will." It was a prudent choice this 

ivorlc not .1 

much effect on Selection of a speculative problem, certainly stated para- 
either side. doxically enough by Luther, and very differently viewed 
by himself; too prudent, indeed, to have much effect 
against the LuUierans, or to go far to conciliate the Catholics, who 
expected more, and did not at all feel that the issue was staked on this 
point of theological metaphysics. The treatise is the expression of 
a man of moderation and soUnd sense, not denying the doctrine 
of grace, but pointing out the difficulties of denying free-will in the 
face of the Scripture exhortations and its teaching of a God of justice 
and love. It is said to have been approved of by Melanchthon him- 
self, as well as by the Pope and the moderate Catholics. As he himself 
puts it, there was pressure brought to bear upon him 
mem atTh ^^"^ ^^ ^o^t^ Henry VIII., George Duke of Saxony, 
"^^olent ^ Wolsey, and several English bishops ; but the deter- 
Lutherans. mining cause was " the vulgar tyranny of certain scoun- 
drelly ranters and pseudo-Evangelicals." 
Luther's answer, the de Servo Arhitrio^ states plainly enough his 
position, the non-freedom of man's will. It was natural 
reply such a thesis should seem to Erasmus the paradox it 

seems to us. But to Luther it was no mere academic 
problem, no speculative luxury ^diich he might allow to himself, but 
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, keep from the vulgar. " Lay it to heart," he says, " that 

"paradox"^ to me this matter is serious, necessary and eternal ; more 

meant to him momentous than life itself, and to be asserted, even 

and should it plunge the world into conflict, or the universe 

to the world. ^^ a chaos." It is with the trumpet-call of this doctrine 

of Augustine's, that he broke the lethargy of centuries of 

ritual worship and religious quackery ; asking each man's inmost soul 

the terrible question of predestination, the question that all religious 

revivers have given forth before and since, from Wickliffe and Huss to 

the Port Royalists and Puritans, and down to the Evangelicals of this 

century. 

It was after Erasmus' Hyperaspistes that Luther finally broke with 

him. Erasmus had made the acute remark that he found 

Erasmus an- j^ Luther two distinct personalities, one apostolic, the 

^^(^a, ^^^^ ^ bufifoon. And now even the gentle Melanchthon 

yp^aspis . ^^^^ ^^ Erasmus, " in the Hyperaspistes^ we can hear the 

asp's hiss." To Luther he is "a vain creature, viper, Epicurean, 

Christ's worst enemy ;" and soon Erasmus began to feel the efifects of 

T ^ this open declaration of war. He cannot keep his temper 

attack^ under the smart of those clever unscrupulous lampoons, 

those furious caricatures, which seem to have risen like 

a fungous growth with the rise of the printing-press and the reform 

movement °*. 

In the credence he gave to scandalous rumours regarding Luther's 
marriage with Catherine Bora, that it came not a whit too soon, he 
afterwards acknowledged himself deceived. He goes so far against his 
early principles, just as More was now doing, as to pronounce that 
some heretics (the rioters and blasphemers) would be justly put to 
death. 

It is true some of his old foes were now dead in 1527 ; Egmont, 

Hochstrat, Vincentius, " on all whose souls may God have 

Catholic party mercy." But the Catholic party were daily growing 

exasperated, alarmed and vindictive. Aleander had, in 1524, burned 

two Augustinian monks at Brussels, to the great advance 

of the Lutheran cause. In 1527, the University of Paris formally condemns 

, ^^ a long list of propositions found in the " Paraphrases" 

qufes'^^on?" ^^^ ^^ " Colloquies ;" and the Spanish Inquisition pe- 

demnSr* remptorily forbids the reading of his books. And, in 

B nb * t- 1529, the high-minded, learned, and intrepid Louis Ber- 

erqui urn q^^^ Erasmus* representative in France, and a man to 

whom Erasmus " felt as a father," fell into the hands of the monks. 

He had translated some of Erasmus' pieces in praise of marriage and 

of peace ; and though warned by Erasmus, and twice saved only by the 

intervention of Francis, one of whose councillors he was, his imprudent 

audacity, and the fury of the Sorbonne, and their syndic Bedda, at last 

proved his ruin. Condemned to abjure, he refused. But his appeal to 

■* As Jortin sa)rs, a man must be sore put to it who can reply to the defence of 
necessity set up on behalf of a bookseller he had reason to complain of : ** Let him 
beg a livelihood, let him prostitute his wife, that would be better than murdering 
innocent men's reputations." Another great grievance was their putting in circula- 
tion the nickname ** Balaam" for him, as being brought to curse the Lord's people ; 
" from such vermin all my great friends cannot protect me."* 
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the King and the Pope was cut short by the stake, even his dying words 
being drowned by the soldiers placed around. Erasmus could have 
done nothing to help him ; but one wishes he had had the courage to 
be more warm and outspoken upon his death. ** I am sorry for him, 
if innocent ; doubly sorry, if he deserved his fate." Only he sneers at 
France for being " the Pope's lackey." With this Bedda he had for 
some time been carrying on a controversy in self-defence, and against 
a new adversary instigated by Bedda, Sutor (Le Couturier) 
^^^Aiif rt° f ^ fanatical ignorant Carthusian monk. Bedda was aided 
^ Carpi. ° ^^^ abetted by Albert, Prince of Carpi, now living in 
Paris ; the whole fraternity venting their hostility and 
criticism in a work in twenty-four volumes. 

More serious than such blind assaults of individuals (though to 

these Erasmus paid far too much " attention) was the 

Hostility to censure above-mentioned of the Sorbonne, and the pro- 

S^bomT^ d c^^^^^gs against his works in Spain, where, however, the 

Spanish In- monks at first only succeeded in raising a popular tumult, 

quisition. and causing a wide circulation of translations of Erasmus' 
books in the country. He was accused before the In- 
quisition of heresy on various points, "from the Supreme Trinity 
down to purgatory, a wide enough reach ;" but the influence of the 
chief Inquisitor, Uie Archbishop of Seville, availed to have the pro- 
ceedings put off. 

To return to Erasmus' personal and home-life during these harassed 
and thankless years. Since 152 1 he had been living at Basle. Here 
he had now a house of his own, with an open fireplace instead of his 
bugbear, the German stove. The house expenses seem to have been 
in great measure paid by the young nobles mentioned as boarding 

p, , with him, for the sake of the great Erasmus' conversation 

financS^now. ^* meal-times. Such a generous young pupil was the 
Polish Baron k Lasco. (These boarders seem to have 
been wanting in the Boswellian spirit, that induced those who lived 
with the elder Scaliger to perpetuate all his confidential sayings and 
unguarded criticisms.) It is true we hear complaints of the non-pay- 
ment of his pension as counsellor to Charles V., " It will come too late, 
unless money is current in the Elysian fields." And his amanuenses 
and the messenger he sent round as collector, to prevent the bankers 
taking a discount of 25 per cent, from sums they remitted, must have 
been a considerable expense to him. But his pensions from Mountjoy 
and Warham came in regularly. With his works' popularity and Fro- 
ben's generosity he must have drawn a regular income from his pen. 

p Presents, too, continued to pour in nearly as steadily as 

rresents. ^^^^^^ ,, ^j^^ Lutheran tragedy." From Pope Clement 
he received 400 florins, and money and gifts from Sigisimund of Poland, 
George of Saxony, the Enghsh bishops, and Polydore Virgil, who had 
long ago forgotten the * learned sharp - shooting ' they had once ex- 
changed. Anthony Fugger, the merchant-prince, sends a present, and 
invites Erasmus on liberal terms. With an expenditure estimated at 

■ He seems to be conscious of this when he wrote the comical short farewell to his 
persecutors, ** Epistle to certain shameless jackdaws,** where he threatens them he 
means to Uve fourteen years yet ; but leaves them to the retribution they have earned, 
and to the god they are devoted to, — their belly. 
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6oo gold florins a-year he yet speaks in 1525 of having 
now! ^^^^ S^^^ florins to dispose of in his will°. He had 

now exchanged poverty for riches, but they were dear 
bought with the loss of health and tranquillity. " I now want for nei- 
ther income nor fame, but Fortune offers a man bread when his teeth 
are gone," are his words to Mountjoy. 

The pain of his disease had relaxed in proportion as it became more 
chronic and more hopeless. His end he feels is ap- 
is en near. pj-Qaching. He mentions his assurance of it with a se- 
renity that shews his timidity could be conquered bj^ his own better 
nature. He is longing to be free ; and his mortal life is drawing to 
its close. In his pleasant way he tells Polydore Virgil, who sends him 
money to procure a horse, " would you could send me something to 
D th f ^^^ ^^ rider." Linacre in England, and Dorpius at 
friends. Louvain, had died about 1524. A greater loss befel 
Froben! ^^"^ ^^ ^^^ death of Froben in 1527, dearer to him than 
a brother. The pioneer of the press, in his zeal for his 
art, his simple goodness, his importunate generosity, his fortitude under 
his pains, is warmly painted by Erasmus, who, to his honour, undertook 
for Froben's heirs the work on which his friend had set his heart, the 
re-editing of Augustine's works. 

The remarkable thing is, that ill-health, and personal attacks, and 

private grief, no more suspended his wonderful Hterary 

Er^mus' activity than poverty, and homelessness,. and disappoint- 

ce&seless in* ^ x j t f x x 

dustry. ment, had been able to do in old days. We may con- 

jecture that, besides the restless productiveness of his 
mind, his was one of those constitutions that, looking as if the first 
breath would blow out their life, yet weather storms which wrecked 
the strong, and leave the world the whole life-work of a Pascal, a New- 
ton, a Pope. So, in the " farewell to his persecutors," he tells them his 
ill-health is owing solely to his hard work ; decrepit old man as they call 
him, it would take four pair of young shoulders to bear his burden ; 
he can walk without a staff", and write without spectacles ; and his 
friends (he might have added his enemies too) seem to think his mind 
and memory not quite gone. 

To this period belong a work on the Confessional, exposing its 
many evil influences ; several short prayers, expositions, 
period.^ ^ commentaries, &c. ; a treatise philological, anatomical, 
and general, on " The Use and Abuse of the Tongue " ; 
the Institution of Christian matrimony, in which he still agrees with 
Luther in a manly and wise defence of marriage against celibacy, the 
inheritance of a morbid asceticism, and a monastic spirit that made the 
human body not a temple of God, but a home of devils. The " Chris- 
tian Widow " was dedicated to Charles the Fifth's sister ; a critical 
edition of Plin/s " Natural History " to the Bishop of Olmutz ; and 
the works of Ambrose, with a preface to John k Lasco, Archbishop of 
The Hilary. Poland. An edition of Hilary attracted much anim- 
adversion for the bold tone of its fine critical and his- 

° He has a perfect index to his cups, rings, flasks, watches, spoons, &c., most of 
which he gives away to learned friends. He is said to have left behind him as 
much as 7,000 ducats, bequeathed, for the most part, to Amberbach's son; but part 
to be devoted, to helping the aged poor, portioning out young girls, and assisting 
young men of promise. 
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torical preface, summing up the Scriptural evidence as " that the Father 
is generally called God, the Son often, the Holy Ghost never." The 
Ratio Ver<B Theologue was also re-edited now. There were also a mul- 
titude of translations, and an edition of Irenaeus, though imperfect for 
Th C ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^' ^^ essay advocating sound prin- 

nianus/' ciples of Latin and Greek pronunciation accompanied 
the Ciceronianus, a work interesting in itself, and bearing 
on Erasmus* position. 

For about this time, to add to the two religious parties that kept 
p . . up a fire upon him, he had to repel the growing aggres- 
^l^y^ ^ sions of a third and literary sect, the Ciceroniani of 
Italy P. This ostensible return to a Ciceronian purity of 
Latin style no doubt covered a tendeucy to a pagan indifference towards 
Christianity. The deep pathetic meaning of that impressive mediasval 
creation, the legend of Tannhauser, may well be applied to these times, 
when truly many a high enthusiastic spirit was repelled by the sight 
that met it in the Church to which it came for consolation and absolu- 
tion, and driven back from their hypocritical bigotry, to the bright 
intoxicating atmosphere of classical poetry and sense-worship. Many 
in Italy had yielded to disgust at the corruption or schism in the 
Church, and to the enthralling influence of revived paganism. In- 
fidelity was not limited in Rome to its practical upholders, irreligious 
monks and demoralised populace. But the foremost country in Europe 
was well known to be rife in speculative opponents of Christianity, 
sheltered by the professor's gown, and even the prelate's robe. These 
Th c purists, who used no word or form not to be found in 

ronians. " Cicero, naturally avoided Christian themes, and reading 
Christian works. For Christ had to be spoken of as 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus, the Apostles as Patres Conscripti, and so 
on; "as if Cicero, were he living now, would not speak of Christian 
things by Christian names." 
The chief speaker is the Ciceronian Nosoponus, who is made to give 
The model ^ ridiculous account of his study of his great master, 
Ciceronian. whose every word, clause, and cadence he had digested 
in four mighty tomes, each a load for two porters. For 
composing a fit night is chosen, and after a light supper of ten currants 
and 4;hree coriander seeds, in a hermetically sealed study the mo- 
mentous work is begun : a winter's night is not too long for a single 
sentence. No wonder, when such was the importance of the style, 
that it was too much to expect besides this any novelty or weight in 
the matter. Erasmus then cleverly points out Cicero's 
Cntlcism on defects, and the different state of society and religion in 
^°rari^°' ^^^ ^S^i and ends with a long review of past and Hving 
writers' styles. For the most part, this is a roll of un- 
known names in -us, a melancholy catalogue of " the illustrious dead 
that never were alive." But we find Politian, Hermolaus, and Muretus, 
had condemned in their day an affectation which was then new, and 
after Longolius's death (1524), declined in the next generation. The 
good humour with which Bembo and Sadolet received his jests and 

P They nicknamed him Porrophagus, from his frequent use of the particle /tTrr^; 
called him Errasmus (*alway in error'), and, with somewhat elaborate jesting, errans 
muSf *for that he wandereth to and fro in. other men's harvests.* 
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his arguments were amply compensated by Julius Ceesar Scaliger's fury 
at " the blasphemy against Tully." The nobleman and 
Wrath of soldier was the more exasperated that Erasmus, honestly 
bcaiiger. .^ seems, refused to credit him with the authorship of 
this oration ; which accordingly was followed up by a second, not pub- 
lished till the year after Erasmus* death. Both Scaliger himself, and 
his son afterwards, regretted the violence and injustice of this attack. 
The verses he wrote to shew this "testify more to his repentance," 
says Jortin, " than to his poetical skill." Erasmus was 
rea%^dmires ^^ ^^ means unappreciative of Cicero's real merits and 
Cicero. genial character. In the preface to an edition of the 
" Tusculan Disputations," he admires Cicero's " divine 
felicity of expression," and "the sanctity of his mind;" and, unwilling 
_. , to narrow the goodness of God, hopes that he is now 

K^Lity!" ^^^^? peacefully in heaven. Even more boldly enthu- 
siastic on behalf of those heathens who shew the divine 
light shining in darkness, are his famous words of prayer, "O sancte 
Socrates, ora pro nobis." A work which falls in naturally with the 
"Ciceronian," though published in 1522, and in outline even earlier, 
The**Collo- ^^ ^^^ celebrated "Familiar Colloquies," originally de- 
quies." ' signed as a collection of forms of every-day conversation 
* for the use of Froben's young son, Erasmius; it was 

successively augmented, and now lies before us a large collection of 
dialogues on all kinds of subjects, and lively descriptions of men and 
manners. The remarkable point is that, in the intervals 
As outspoken between questions of criticism, he continues to speak 
^thCTtt,"^ quite as freely as ever of the superstitions and bigotries 
and theological lumber he so abhorred**. "The Re- 
pentant Virgin," " The Pilgrimage," " The Shipwreck," "The Seraphic 
Obsequies," almost rise to the JuvenaUan invective of the Moria^ and 
are professed satires on nunneries, on relics and shrines, on the invo- 
cation of saints, and on the order of Franciscans. An analysis of some 
points in this, his most celebrated work, is the best way 
a sketch. ^^ S^^^ ^ sketch of his manner and style, and indirectly 
of his character, as well as a striking refutation, published 
as it was in the thick of the controversy, of that charge of a want of 
independence which is too readily flung at him. 

We, who live in the hurry of modem life, and in the endless making 
Value of even ^^ books, may be pardoned if we find the Colloquies of 
their mere in- grammarians, story-tellers, poets, theologians, and so on, 
formation at rather long-winded. But they conveyed what was then 
that time. novel as well as salutary, and were full of all the charm 
a contemporaneous interest gives. It is the personal element that 
more attracts us. Here, as everywhere, Erasmus is nothing, if not 
a flagellator of superstition^ ignorance, and war. His shafts come di- 
rectly or indirectly from all sides, and in all forms, winged with wit and 
barbed with truth. 

While one character says he keeps his house shut to these gentry 

1 The book was condemned by the Sorbonne in 1526, and placed in the Index by 
the Inquisition. The result was that an enterprising Paris bookseller (who deserved 
to have been a modern American) got off 24,000 copies in a few days. 
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(the monks), preservative as their presence is against 
Remarks on women's being barren, another wishes the hood contri- 
buted as much to piety as it d9es to warmth, another re- 
marks how many become monks in haste and repent at leisure, others 
sigh for the ancient Egyptian rule against priests' drinking wine (and in 
those days priests held not the key of the confessional), or for an en- 
forcement of the laws against sturdy mendicants. A maiden is warned 
that these " Fathers " do all they can to deserve the title, no priests of 
Cybele are they. The virgins in the nunneries stand in need of 
some miracle, such as that which kept Mary a virgin after child-birth. 
If they could only bring a text to justify their trampling upon the laws 
of nature and of man as easily as they can put down a flask of Bur- 
gundy, or prove that to leave home for boon companions is " taking 
refuge with Christ from evil communications." — ^A young girl, whom the 
law will not allow to sell her property, these kidnappers 
Their kid- ^^^^ f^j.^^ ^.^ ^^^ ^^^^ herself to them. — A priest throws 

napping. ^^ j^ .^ hood to Swim from a wreck ; very imprudent, how 
would his order's patron sahat know him in heaven ? — A desperate man 
hesitates between suicide and taking the vows ; he gets to a monastery 
in Ireland, strict enough, but finds most of its inmates crazed by soli- 
tary confinement ; exchanges to another, where there are as many con- 
cubines as he expected to find learned books. — Another combines " the 
two kindred trades" of mendicant, friar, and extorter of money. — ^An 
abbot remonstrates with a learned lady for her studies, " no books in 
my monastery ; when there were, my monks were for ever quoting the 
Decretals and Bulls, Peter and Paul, against me." 

The Franciscan's hood is ridiculed, " which the vulgar say the Virgin 

Mary invented," and which " has driven the consecrated wafer out of 

fashion as an exorcism." Avarice is allowed to be "not exclusively 

confined to the priesthood, though shrines and relic-worship have given 

it greater scope and authorisation in their case." Nuns, 

^b'^^r^^^ who cannot sit down to supper without their book of 
^° ^* hours, can rise up with a clear conscience after a scene 
the profane pen cannot venture to describe. Priests, who are so scru- 
pulous of the vessels in the temple, give licence enough to their bodies, 
which they have devoted as living temples to God. Would they only 
held gaming and debauchery in the holy horror they feel at a slip in 
their prayers, or a mistake in their attire ; and that the laws against per- 
jury could punish monks who violate their vows, vicars who swear 
that a dolt, a gambler, a drunkard, or duellist, is a fit person for the 
bishop's laying on of hands, though in this idolatry of vestments and 
formulas the vulgar fiilly bear out the monks. 

Yet, as Pope Alexander said, it is better to offend any monarch than 

touch one insect of the whole hornet hive of mendicants. " Is it not 

wonderful that the Franciscan gown, which has covered 

The Fran- ^uxA covers so much vice and crime, should have such 

ciscans. potency to save the dying firom evil demons, and be 
a better safeguard than the crucifix, and a divinely-promised pledge of 
salvation fi*om hell ? " 

The delineation of monasticism in its decline is ,too consistent 
and too well supported not to be true. Dark as are some of the 
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Erasmus* pic- lines of Erasmus' picture, the terrible records of the 
ture mainly visitation ordered by Henry VIII. of the monasteries in 
^^^' England, shew us that Erasmus was almost playing with 

the subject. But it is only fair to remember how much civilisation 
owes to the monastic system in the cause of literature 
Monasticism ^nd art, and that of civil and religious freedom. It was 
ne^li^y ^^ ^^^ fatality of all human creations that a Luther and 
a Thirty Years' War were needed to clear the world of 
institutions that had once saved society and re-organised industry and 
culture ; that the great Benedict, the earnest Dominic, the gentle 
Francis, had a Hochstrat, a Tetzel, an Egmont for their representatives 
at such a crisis. It is only fair, too, to set against these 
^^T^raise^ darker features of the monastery, the brightness of such 
to them. a character as Erasmus describes to us in Vitrarius', 
Abbot of the Franciscan convent at St. Omer*s. Even 
Vitrarius. i^ the Colloquies all is not hostile. In the Uraxo 
The two friars nXovcrtot, the two Franciscan friars mollify the surly inn- 
keeper, and discuss most temperately and earnestly with 
him the desirability of rehgious reform as well as of concession to 
weaker brethren. 

In the " Shipwreck " there is a fine sketch of the tall priest who 
stands amid the weeping, praying crowd on the sinking 
wrecked fnar ^^^P» exhorting them to penitence and preparation for 
deadi, and receiving their confessions, himself the last to 
leave the wreck ; and when he leaps into the Uttle boat, quieting their 
alarm : " Be of good cheer, there is room enough ; God is here with us." 
Many monks of sense and true piety, Erasmus says, he had heard 
deplore the superstition or wickedness of the handful of monks who 
brought the orders into odium with honest men. 

Certainly the monks were just now as detested in one half of 

Europe as they were formidable in the other. And it is 

We should ^g^y ^^ gj^y ^Q siam. It would be more satisfactory 

the other side. ^^ ^^^^ cause at least found a candid apologist, if not 

one so ingenious and cutting and so influential as their 

great adversary. 

Erasmus is fully alive to superstition out of the convent as well as in it. 

He describes scornfully the apparatus at the bedside of 

Popular the dying, — the confession, unction, and communion, the 

superstition, crucifix, holy wafer, and indulgence bought on the spot, 

Death-bed ^^^ voice pouring exhortations in the dying man's ears, 

rites. and often hastening the wretch's end if the reverend 

father happens to have a fine organ, and to be firesh from 

a drinking bout 

' Erasmus has drawn out at some length the character of Vitrarius, once his 
adviser, as a parallel to that of Colet, two <£stinct but not different types of Christian 
nobility. The former is a fine sketch of a man of culture, earnestness, and great 
personal influence, a fervid but self-controlled preacher, conscientious without 
bigotry, strict over himself but full of tenderness to others ; not overfond of the con- 
fessional or the ceremonial of the cloister, a firm withstander of Papal indulgences, of 
courtiers* immorality, of sin in high places, and the idol of his people, he yet goes 
without a murmur mto the exile of a priorship in a rural nunnery, when condemned 
by his brethren for refusing a notorious evil-doer's gifts to the convent larder, and by 
his bishop for rebuking the scandalous licence of some nuns of high position. 
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One dialogue vividly describes the knavery of a sham alchemist, and 

the incurable folly of the dupe, who entrusts him with 

^ ^^^' sums to buy the favour of the saints ; (no unreal picture 

in an age when Paracelsus flourished, and when to practise alchemy 

was a privilege taxed by the state). — ^A happy father is compelled to 

PlOTim perform the pilgrimage his wife had vowed in his name 

iignmages. ^^^ j^^^ ^^^ deliverance, for fear of the saints' wrath as 
well as his wife's recriminations ; and at St. James of Compostella's 
shrine, he finds a miraculous letter from the Virgin Mary, rather in- 
delicate and very irreverent, complaining of the miscellaneous aid de- 
manded of her, and the falling off of her honours in these evil days. 

The whole of the Colloquy called Funus is a caustic picture of death- 

p , bed ceremonial and preparations at the eleventh hour ; 

pomp. ^^ funeral procession is to comprise nine friars of each 

of the five orders, in honour of the five books of the 

Pentateuch, and the nine ranks of angels; thirty relatives (the number 

of Judas' pieces of silver); twelve hired mourners, to recall the twelve 

"apostles, &c. 

Nor does Erasmus merely make the bad ridiculous ; his positive re- 
, commendations and remarks are full of good sense as to 

sibk remarks." ^^^ligi^^s questions. The wisdom of not imposing fasts on 
young people ; the advantage of making Christ Himself 
one's confessor, and the questionableness of the confessional's having 
direct scriptural warrant ; the greater burden now laid upon Christians 
than was of old condemned in the Jews ; the personal religion implied 
in the text, " I will have mercy and not sacrifice," and in the pardon- 
ing of David when he eat the shew-bread ; the danger of our setting 
bounds to the diflfusion of the Divine grace, when we consign to dam- 
nation the best men of antiquity, despite their inspirations of charity, 
faith, fortitude ; the wish that more Christians could die like Socrates : 
— ^all these examples of Erasmus' tolerance and breadth of view are full 
of fireshness and interest even for the present day. 

The Colloquies are ftill of wise, merciful remarks. May not matri- 
mony be as pure as celibacy? Can we not trust that the God of love 

H* haritv "^^ ^^ ^^ open to our prayers as any of His saints ? Why 

and sens^ cannot we in our conduct to heretics imitate St. Paul, 
who was willing to become accursed for the Jews' sake, 
who were worse than heretics ? Why not, as he did, invite the heathen 
into the fold, not repel them by dogmas and grievous burdens ? Wliat 
undutiful duteousness it is to go to Jerusalem, and leave a wife and 
little children uncared for at home ! Is it not absurd to see the trea- 
suries of saints who, when on earth, gave all to the poor ? How many, 
like the Pharisees, stop at ceremonies, and never aim at charity? they 
forget they are challenging God to enter into judgment with His servant. 
Do the begging friars remember the words, " It is more blessed to give 
than to receive?" or the ascetics, that the Son of Man came eating and 
drinking ? What warrant have we for not merely fasting, but also inter- 
dicting certain kinds of food ? Is not baptism a sufficient vow of re- 
nunciation of the world, without taking monastic vows as well? He 
notices the vulgar frauds of relic-hunters, houses of Loretto, Virgin's 
milk, wood of the true cross, and the miserable evasions by the Fran- 
ciscans of their rule against touching money. 
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We find, as we should expect, many allusions to the state of religious 

affairs, the declining authority of the confessional and the 

Decline of vows, the Sacraments and the Pope ; how, with the threat- 

^ ^^ty"^ ^' ^^^^S aspect of Turks without, and heretics within, many 

looked for Antichrist and the beginning of the end. The 

offerings that once poured into the shrines, Luther had induced men to 

bestow on the poor, "our brethren and living temples of Christ;'* it 

begins to be seen that the Christian Sunday is being made a Jewish 

Sabbath, that the forty days of Lent imply more fasts than the whole 

Jewish law ; that too much has been allowed to the Pope's power of 

giving indulgences (though Erasmus explains, " I never mean nor have 

meant to condemn them"). 

There is, however, an explanatory appendix to the whole work, in 
which, with his usual skill of logical fence, he labours to 
The apolo- shew his orthodoxy : " I always submit to the voice of 
^^^dbu^^"" ^^ Church where it speaks out plainly" (an important 
reservation). " Whoever disobeys the Pope is no member 
of the Church Catholic." "Though the Pope, being a man, is fallible ; 
yet the voice of General Councils is an oracle next in authority to the 
Gospels." "Whoever, whether learned or unlearned, says there is 
heresy in my Colloquies, speaks falsely, as my expositions will shew." 
On the other hand, in view of these explanations, his boldness is 
somewhat surprising ; when his heart burned within him. 
Yet boldness ^e could not refrain his tongue. He points out the noto- 
touchSt ^^^^ incompetency of many father confessors, the viola- 
tions of secrecy, or the shameful interrogatories of others ; - 
the needlessness and arbitrariness of so strictly prescribed a system of 
fasting j Papal anathemas one speaker calls " summer lightning ; the 
thunderbolt is in God's hands only." ' " Is not God in His Vicar on 
earth ?" " Would He were." Another suggests the appropriation of the 
wealth of the shrines to the relief of the poor ; another, the legal punish- 
ment of priests who break their vows of chastity ; another compares the 
fate of the thief who steals a single coin, with the princes who by 
monopolies, loans, and debasement of currency, rob a nation with im- 
punity. His keen bright sayings, "sense sharpened till it shines," 
throw their light upon other subjects of the day, besides 
^^^b'^^^te^ f^ ^^^ ^^^^ absorbing religious questions. The Apotheosis 
^ the^day? ^^ Reuchlin is an eloquent eulogium on that great and 
persecuted scholar, an instrument in the Divine hands 
" to restore to the world the gift of the tongues." He wishes all who 
pursue literature would make the cause of letters irreproachable by 
pursuing piety as eagerly ; or that learned men would be content with 
their vocation, and comprehend that Providence allots wealth to those 
who could never gain a living otherwise. He remarks on the Francis- 
cans' fear of being disrespectful to their founder if they acquired more 
than his modicum of Latin. A great use of learning is to penetrate the 
allegorical veil in which the poets and many great writers shroud their 
true inner meaning, unwilling to cast pearls before swine. 

It is surprising to find Erasmus so far irritated by "the vermin" 
that pestered him as to be recommending restrictions on the press; 
a suggestion, as Jortin observes, suicidal to his own cause, and one 
from which he would have been the first to suffer. 
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The contributions to science are chiefly contained in the dialogues 

„ . called "Problems" and the "Alchemist," conjectures by 

the^cky? ^^ means destitute of acuteness ; but more amusing than 

instructive to a modem reader, with their vapours and 

humours and animal spirits, likes and dislikes of the elements, &a 

Magic is treated rather as a current belief than as seriously possible. 

Chiromancy, we find, was a lucrative craft and a staff of life to the 

begging friars. . 

Pohtical abuses fare as ill at his hands. He comJ)lains of the 

. , , monarchs who forget their duty to a nation, allaying the 

kings, passion for war much as Auster would calm the Adriatic ; 

. . ' and the divines who encourage them, and ought to be 

ivines, posted themselves in the front rank, fools who assure 

both sides at once that the Lord of Hosts is with them. 

War is as much a blunder as it is a crime; one who igoes forth 
and war. ^ centaur, comes back a reptile ; but the maimed bodies 
and ruined constitutions, brought home by those who 
make it their profession, are nothing to the corruption of their minds 
and the sins their souls are stained with. Even the military habit is 
ridiculed, and those who ape it. He would have the laws against 
larceny and highway robbery strictly enforced against the disbanded 
soldiery. We will not have a public spy for a son-in-law, but welcome 
an alHance with these men of blood, rapine, lust and sacrilege ; espe- 
cially if they have amassed a fortune by embezzlement from the 
military chest, and extortion from the peasantry on both sides. 

His more general reflections also are often striking, which is much 
to be able to say of a species of truth that so easily passes into the 
commonplace, and is soon relegated as it were to the lumber-room 
His ffeneral ^^ accumulated truisms. When he told an age destitute 
reflections ^s yet of the rudiments of political, social, ethical educa- 
tion, that the body was the souFs colleague, not merely 
its home, its prison, or its tool ; that a discontented wife was the hus- 
band's disgrace, and children's evil courses pointed to parents* neglect ; 
that couples who could not live in mutual affection might come to it 
by mutual forbearance ; that a child's mind is, as Horace says, " a vase 
that retains the odour of what is first put into it ;" that poverty only 
overwhelms those who are doubly poor, in soul as well as in earthly 
store ; that capital punishment should only be for crimes expressly so 
marked out in Scripture ; even that the custom of salutes by kissing 
was as much too indiscriminate as the minute social distinctions in attire 
full f * t t ^^^^ ^^^ invidious ; he was giving them precepts, petty 
tii^^'^ if one pleases, or unworthy of his high position, but for 
that age neither trite nor uncalled for. His versatile 
mind, which looked out so observantly and so genially upon every 
aspect of his generation, was admirably fitted for the office he dis- 
charged to that generation, of a sort of universal educator. What the 
individual man of letters did then, is now done partly by the ubiquitous 
periodical press ; partly by that too influential agency, the novel ; partly 
by a more systematic action on the part of society. 

We have viewed Erasmus as a critic of the religion and literature, 
H' ttv ^^ ^^ political and every-day life, of his age. His 
^yhis "Colloquies" shew us, besides much of the character- 
istic humour of the man, something of his personal 
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character. He remarks that rhetoricians are, at least, of this use, that 
they obviate the need of a separate class of professors of lying. In 
** the Shipwreck," the cautious mariner adds a reservation in an under- 
tone, to save the candles he is vociferously vowing to St. Christopher ; 
another fears he may be lost while St. Peter is carrying his prayers all 
the way from the gate of heaven. The surly inn-keeper tells the two 
. Franciscans, he would turn away St. Peter himself if he 
^^J^^^^' , came in that dress ; he has no love for fellows who have 
no hands or feet for work, but only prove themselves 
men at the trencher; **St. Francis' sons, are ye? his spiritual children? 
Why, it is your spirit we complain of, not your bodily powers." He 
shews them his pictures, — a fox in the pulpit, a goose appearing under 
his gown ; a wolf at the confessional, with a quarter of lamb in his 
pocket ; an ape in hood and scapulary, one hand holding the crucifix 
to the dying man, the other searching his pockets ; his parish priest, 
he says, is learned — at cards, and communicative enough — of the 
secrets of his flock ; " your dresses are as various as the birds* ; I wish 
your throats were as melodious." — ^The butcher reproaches the fish- 
monger that a fish-diet makes man approach the fish, "as pale, un- 
savoury, stupid, and mute." — The monks* good works are counted to 
their credit, for compassion's sake ; their bad pass on to the soldiery, 
on the reverse principle, " to him that hath shall be given." — In the 
clever piece, ** Echo," the nymph — to the question, " Quid caput qui 
ambiunt sacerdotium ?** — answers " Otium. Praeterea nihil habet sacer- 
dos ? K€pdo£,** and so on. — Officiating priests he allows are often ** sacri,*' 
in the sense of VirgiFs " auri sacra fames.** — In the " Seraphic Obse- 
quies," the hearer is converted to a belief in the absolving efficacy of 
a Franciscan robe, and the consequent immunity obtainable for a merry 
life. — ^A monkish adversary, to whom all he hates is " Lutheran," will 
have to brand as Lutheran, weak wine and simple food ; the Hellenic 
tongue will become the Lutheran, and literature, Lutherature. 

The sparkling wit often rises to scathing satire. Honesty can hide 

Satire ^^^^ ^^ Rome, where often in broad day and fiill forum 

not one honest man is visible, where the successors of 
the fisherman fish, but with a golden hook. — " You preferred a benefice,*' 
says one, "to a bride?*' "Yes, a life of paradise to a month of it." 
"But those paradises soon find an Eve." — Indulgences might be 
bought plenary enough to save Judas; "Will God hold them valid?" 
"My anxiety is, will the devil?" — ^The ancient chain from Zeus to 
earth has its representative with us, by which the rogue links himself 
to the prince ; and this, too, is of gold. — The Son of Man once bore 
the cross ; its Augments would be too much for a St. Christopher now. 
— A priest, if he omit the tonsure, is degraded ; if he is only a drunkard, 
gambler, adulterer, remains a pillar of the Church. — Charon is asked, 
" Do not most, who die in a just war, go straight to heaven?" "Then 
a vast multitude must die, for when a war begins on earth, my realm 
O k • ht- ^^l^w is crowded at once." — ^The qualifications for knight- 

"hoo^ ' hood are simple; a mastery of gaming, vice, drinking, 
prodigality, debt, and for adornment a vile disease ; its 
revenues, travelling merchants, unprotected inns, and the vulgar gene- 
rally, will supply. 

But in general his insinuations have all the subdued lambent play 
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His 1 of ^^ modem humour. The indulgences were issued in 
humour^ Latin ; " how lucky all the demons know the language." 
Our philosophers are eclectics; Stoics in theory, Epi- 
cureans in practice. A husband remarks, of the three popular virtues 
of a wife, to be a fright, a shrew, a prude, his has, at least, the first 
two. The abbot consoles himself for his ignorance : " Learning is toil 
and trouble ; and one dies all the same.'* The gourmand proudly 
exclaims, the psdns he has bestowed on the art of dining would long 
ago have given him his doctor's degree in law, medicine, and theology. 
Charon complains, since those substantial Germans and English have 
taken part in European wars, he has had to build a new boat ; and 
only just in time, for the Elysian plains have been disafforested by the 
demand for wood, with all this new heresy. The aspirant to knight- 
hood is examined: "You have shed blood?" "The blood of fowls 
and geese." "Never mind, that is as red as a fellow-Christian's. 
You have no servants? Well, you have creditors, and they are far 
more obsequious." 

But where he most approaches the modem tone is in that power of 
, descriptive comedy, whichj coupled with a faculty of 
^^t^rtntlv^ inventive ingenuity, seen in such pieces as " The Echo," 
power "The Funeral." "The Feast of Storytellers," shews us 

a mind) that if it could have broken its shell of a dead 
language and a dead-alive antiquarianism, might have placed the name 
of Erasmus high among the immortal painters of life and manners. 
" The Shipwreck ;" the sketch of French compared with German inns, 
and of the guests and their entertainment at the latter ; the alchemist's 
dupe, who for his own credit dare not publish his woes ; the physicians 
wrangling at George's bedside over the nature of his disease, and 
competing for the terrified wife's permission to conduct the post mortem^ 
utterly ignoring the dying man's protestations ; and then the usurping 
friars flaunting their academic degrees before the parish priest, who 
insists on confessing his own sheep, and offers to make better bachelors 
out of bean-stalks ; the lawyer, who wants to point out to the dying 
wretch a technical flaw in his diploma of absolution, — are all full of 
dramatic power. The dialogues abound in little touches that light 
them up with a human interest ; the speakers are living men and women, 
not character-puppets '. 

The last year of his stay at Basle, Erasmus devoted to an edition of 
Seneca, and the generous completion for Froben's heirs of the Herculean 
labour of a critical edition of Augustine in ten volumes, incorporating 
his friend Vive's work on Augustine's de Civitate Dei, 

His resolution of leaving Basle was reluctantly adopted* But 

OEcolampadius had changed the state of religious opinion 

Reasons for in the city, and Erasmus was irritated by the pressure put 

leaving Basle, ^p^j^ Yam^ to declare with that party against transub- 

CEcoiampa^ stantiation^ and by his own past utterances upon it being 

dius. cast in his teeth. He was unwilling, too, to seem to 

countenance all the acts of the reform party. The mass 

■ A great number of the most amusing allusions, descriptions, and scenes in Mr. 
Charles Read's novel, **The Cloister atid the Hearth," are straight from Erasmus' 
** Colloquies ;" for instance, the characters of the begging impostor, the hired jesters, 
the jovial friars, the soldier * full of strange oaths.' 
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was abolished, and insults heaped on the images and relics of the i 
saints : " It is a wonder, considering how touchy they used to be, that t 
they wrought no miracle now," (he cannot help seeing the ludicrous 
side, even of his own case). On the whole, he left Basle at peace with 
OEcolampadius. He had explained away a supposed allusion to that 
reformer, who naturally felt aggrieved when he thought "a certain 
long-nosed fellow, with a sheep on his head and a fox in his breast," 
was pointed at a prominent feature in his face, and the sheepskin cap 
-^ ._ he wore. Erasmus was well received at the little town 
burg. "' ^^ Friburg, near Berne, which he chose, preferring inde- i 

pendence to the offers of Henry VIII. and Ferdinand of 
Bohemia. 

A severe abscess, and general ill-health, from which he here suffered, 

yet saved him the disagreeable task of attending the Diet, 
Friburg! ^^ which the Emperor summoned him at Augsburg in 

1530. But he manages to send forth an edition and 
translation of Chrysostom. He wrote also prefaces to many books 
issued from Froben's press, and expositions on several Psalms. In 
i534> ^c went to Basle to bring out a voluminous woric, Ecclesiastes^ 
on the art of preaching, intending to proceed thence to Brabant ; and 

having undertaken an issue of Origen. In the election 

^"^fd^^r ^^ ^^"^ ^^^-^ ^"^ ^^^ elevation to the Cardinalate of 
^t^ ^ Caraffam, Sadolet, Bembo and Pole, he saw the triumph, 
though too late, of his counsels of moderation. The 
hints of an offer of this dignity to himself he had the sense to laugh at ; 
" they would have first to load me with benefices ; I should be hke a 
cat in petticoats." 

But added to his failing health, came the troubles of buying and re- , j 
pairing a house ; there is a comical pathos in his complaint of having 
" to turn bargainer, purchaser, contractor, warranter, builder, and to 
exchange the Muses for smiths, carpenters, plumbers, masons, and 

glaziers." As the evening of life draws in, to use his own 1 

ttiTendV^ expression, he seems too weary of controversy; thus he 1 

proadiii^" admits to Sadolet that he has been too easily provoked ; 1 

and probably it was this induced him to sacrifice his just 

resentment, and even compromise his candour, by yielding in the dis- 

pute at Basle with his quondam confidant, Eppendorf. 

Doraries D^s ^^ ^^^^ ^^ contemporaries passing away around him. 

away. Zwingle died this year in battle, GEcolampadius of fever. 

One regrets to see Luther speaking of their deaths as a 

judgment on their doctrines of the Eucharist ; and Erasmus allowing 

himself to say, **but for death's timely intervention, our cause would 

^2ive been lost" Warham, his faithful Maecenas, died 

Warham dies, j^^ ^^^^ . ^^ Horace, he had said they would be united 

in death as in life ; and, like Horace, he was soon to follow. " I feel 

I am delaying to meet my bond and rejoin him ; but not for long, half 

my life is gone with him." And when in the next year | 
^d K^^^^^ the terrible news came of Fisher's and More's death on 1 
^ecution.^ the scaffold, he must have felt that with his twin-bro- 
ther's* departure, his own part was indeed played out, 

* Few things in history are more striking than the contrast between the author 
of the ** Utopia,"— to whom the Encomium Moria was dedicated, and whose severe 
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and in his own words, " it was time the great scene-shifter should draw 
the curtain." 

He had come to Basle to end his life, amid the friends and the 

scenes he loved. His last letter is dated June 28, 1536, 

The end at ^j^^ subscribed " Erasmus Roterodamus agra manuy For 

^^ some time he had been unal^le to hold a pen; gout 

Works on to superadded to his old disease had worn him down. In 

the ast. ^^ intervals of his tortures he went on dictating, Rhe- 

nanus tells us; timid and weak he may have been in a cause that 

he distrusted and disagreed with, but not now when his duty was clear 

before him, when he was dying in harness, and " bearing all this the 

more easily that it was too sharp to last long." Then dysentery came, 

and after a month of final prostration, but with faculties clear as ever, 

iw ^ fK ^^^ unbroken spirit, the busy brain and hand passed to 

[Hisdeatn. ^^^^ well-earned rest He had lived and died faithful 

to his appointed task, and his works do follow him. How many of the 

great ones of history have a nobler epitaph than this ? 

Erasmus is his own biographer. And a biography of Erasmus is 
a history of his age. It must be a very inadequate selection firom the 
materials his own pen has left us that fails to give a characteristic 
p portrait of himself, his life, and his work. But a few 

marks.^^" remarks on Erasmus* place in his generation, and the 
ability by which he won it, and on the duration of his 
fame and influence, may not unfitly conclude a record in which, on the 
whole, he has been allowed to tell his own tale. Coleridge, in one of 
He is the ^^^ curious historical parallels, has compared Erasmus 
mouthpiece of with Voltaire, not of course personally, but in their 
the higher position and authority. The same comparison has struck 
aims of his others ; it extends even to a sort of likeness between the 
^®' two portraits. For the secret of Erasmus' power over 

his age lay in the fact that he was its representative, the mouthpiece 
that made its struggling aspirations audible and self-conscious. Erasmus', 
letters, like Voltaire's, shew that he was a centre round which the 
whole movement of the age tended to gravitate. And this, despite 
many personal peculiarities, his abhorrence of war and polemic, and 
indifference to speculation and dogma, that to a superficial view place 
him in striking contrast to the world he lives in. But to be the 
^ ^^^. master of his time, he had also to be its servant With- 

pubuSty.^ out home, without family, his whole being was the pro- 
perty of his contemporaries ; a victim to the demands of 

epigrams upon monks and princes are still extant, — and the thorough-going apologist, 
in later years, of all the old abuses, whom Luther calls ** a notable tyrant," and 
whose pamphlets against heretics got him the repute of being ** the best hand in 
Europe at calling ill names in good Latin." No doubt the deeper and more resolute 
nature of More drove him further back in the path of re- action than Erasmus ever 
went. There is a charm in the picture of the lively, warm-hearted, brilliant man, 
that makes this mystery a very tempting one. More*s home life, and his rela- 
tions to wife, children, and friends, shine pleasantly upon us across the ages. The 
man whom Erasmus delighted to honour was so great a favourite with the king who 
sent him to the scaffold, that sometimes he could not get away from the court for 
days together. His sympathy for Erasmus never failed, and the charge of unjust 
severity often brought against his later years is explicitly denied in one of Erasmus' 
letters. 
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his own reputation, his lifetime was one long publicity; nothing but 
*the many-headed beast must know.' No wonder he objected, on 
. . one occasion, to the publication of his letters ; not like 
Ws kttere.^ Pope, from a transparent affectation, but in genuine ap- 
prehension of such a renunciation of all privacy as this 
meant in his case, the great man about whom all were curious, and 
than whom none had more correspondents or was more communicative 
by nature. It is a great thing to be one of the chiefs of 
oiSS^ letters, and a cynosure of men ; but few could afford to 
stand before the world in *that fierce light that beats 
upon a throne.' Can we not say he has come out of the ordeal still 
lovable, if not blameless ; a man who, with all the im- 
pereonaThis-^ portance and significance of his life, is not the mere 
tory. vehicle of a principle, but retains a striking, even ro- 

Esteem in njantic, personality ; a man who, with much great in him, 
which the best and perhaps something petty, can bring forward a Colet, 
."^e^o^^® a More, a Melanchthon, to answer for him to what has 
tune held him. ^^^^ g^j^ ^^ ^^ ^j^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ character. Could you 

bear to live with him ? 

His genius is not unlike his <:haracter ; bright, flowing, versatile, but 
. deficient in concentration and in genius' highest privilege, 

and fSle^^ ^^ creative faculty. The fault he recognised in his dis- 

't d f t position, namely, a querulous over-sensitiveness, finds its 
parallel in the gift that was the bane of his style, a fatal 
facility that debarred him from the fire and fervour so often struck out 
when lofty thought has to mould language to its sudden needs. He 
knew not when to leave an adversary alone, or when to have done with 
a subject. Good examples of hisjluminosas disserendi undas^ are the 
denunciation of kings in the " Adages," and of irreligious popes in the 
Moria; though the latter work also contains * strains of a higher mood' 
in the fine descriptions of the world-comedy as seen by the gods in 
heaven, and of the consternation of the ** new race of Jews" at the 
judgment-day. 

If glory were measured by mere labour, Erasmus' fame would be un- 

„. . surpassed and undying. But it must be admitted, that 

« ame, ^^ talents that put him foremost in his era, and with an 

insight and impartiality that put him, in so many points, far in advance 

h 't d - ^^ ^^' ^^^ present obscurity is yet intelligible, and has its 

^clLed ^' cause. For he chose a language of the past for his mate- 
he is a Latin, rial, and worked in Latin, as the destined medium of the 
and adherent future as it had been of the past. And the awakening in 

of the past. ^^e sixteenth century of the Teutonic spirit has swept 
aside the despotism of a Latinised literature and religion ; and with the 
deposition of the universal language has fallen, too, the once universal 
sway of Erasmus. He was * an obstinate Latin,' despising the modem 
languages as provincial dialects ^ And yet, while he 
Yet his work thought himself to be sowing again the seed of antiquity, 

^ ftiture! ^ ^^ ^^ clearing the ground for the growth of the modem 
order of things. We reap the harvest, and forget the 

* Thus we find him ignorant of the Swiss-G^nnan at Basle ; apparently he had 
forgotten even his native Dutch; the French he calls ** lingua baroara et abnormis 
quae aliud scribit quam sonat quseque suos habet stridores et voces vix humanas :" he 
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labour and the courage of him who was the first to prepare and till 
the soil. 

Inheriting, as commonplaces and truisms, the principles hard won 

infl through centuries of search and conflict, we can cheaply 

that weaken pronounce his observations trite and his learning pedan- 

our sympa- tic ; bom into the purple of a complacent civilisation, 

thies and * fancying its local conveniences raise our spuitual 

and warp our stature,' we find it easy to sit in judgment on the failings 

ju gmen .^ decorum and consistency, in fire and elevation, of the 

actors in the ages we are used to depreciate as dark and rude. 

But, if from Erasmus be stripped all the accidents as it were of his 
«^ . . parentage, and circiunstances, and temperament, and if 
Erasmus an ^^ bright intellect and sagacious earnestness that form 
universal ele- the universal element in him be left to produce their 
ment which impression on any who will study them as manifested in 
deserves to j^jg ^orks, then the author of the Moria^ the Adagia, the 
Novum Instrumentum^ the advocate of a systematised re- 
ligious education, and of a broad tolerant philosophic Christianity, will 
re-establish his right to be among those whose names live for ever 
*' upon the world's broad tongue." 

seems however, on one occasion, to have written in French to the Lady de Vere. He 
resigned a benefice in England because he could not speak English (though the ex- 
traordinary letter on More*s death, describing the jury's verdict of guilty in the 
words, "judices pronuntianmt killimr* can scarcely be authentic, strong evidence 
as it would be on the subject). His ignorance of Italian had nearly cost Um his life 
at Bologna. He wonders Luther condescended to write in anjrthing but Latin, and 
at first declares the opposition to him to be a cover for a plot to re-bury the ancients 
in the newly-opened tombs. 
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